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—>————_ 


Pina we put aside the erratic Cyriacus 
fF. ) of Ancona, scientific exploration of 
Y94| Eastern antiquities may be said to 

have begun in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. In the Elizabethan age seafaring 
men, as Master Edward Webbe, had spun 
wondrous yarns about the Grand Turk, or 
the Palace of Prester John ; and still earlier, 
Marco Polo and the veracious Mandeville 
had narrated their adventures in the more 
distant East. They dealt, however, with the 
condition of Oriental affairs which existed, or 
was imagined to exist, in their own day. 

In the seventeenth century began that in- 
ternational rivalry in antiquarian investigation 
which has never since ceased. It was at first 
confined to France and England. 

Our Charles I. charged Sir Kenelm Digby, 
his admiral in the Levant, with the task of 
increasing the royal collection of ancient 
sculpture. 

In the same way the Duke of Buckingham 
employed Roe, the English ambassador at 
the Porte. Thomas, Earl of Arundel, how- 
ever, in pursuance of his design “to trans- 
plant old Greece into England,”* was the 
first to draw chefs-d’euvre of sculpture from 
Hellenic lands. He employed diplomatists 
and merchants in the Levant, and, above all, 
private agents,t as William Petty. Through 
Petty he acquired from Smyrna the “ Parian 
Chronicle” and other marbles, which his 
grandson gave to the University of Oxford, 


* Peacham, Complete Gentleman, quoted by De 
Laborde, Athénes aux XVe, XVEF et X VIE sideles. 

+ De Laborde, p. 68. 
. VOL, XIX, 


a gift that for a time at least seemed scarce 
appreciated by its recipients.* Petty’s trans- 
action has been stigmatized as an intrigue, 
for Peiresc, 6 évw Peiresc, complained that 
these marbles had been taken from his 
agent.t 

This rivalry led to much barbarous mutila- 
tion of the larger works of art. For instance, 
Du Loir and Corneille Le Bruyn mention a 
great statue of Apollo at Delos as sawn 
through by the English to facilitate transport. 
In the meantime the ambassadors of the 
Grand Monarque, accredited to the Sultan, 
paid more than one visit to Athens ; and the 
Jesuit missionaries, as Pére Babin, have left 
us narratives, though of no great worth. 

In 1675 Spon, a French physician, and 
Wheler, an English botanist, set out 
together harmoniously to explore Greece and 
the Levant. The experiences of the former 
were published at Lyons in 1678, and four 
years later appeared Wheler’s Journey into 
Greece. The rude cuts in this work give a 
poor and erroneous impression of Hellenic 
monuments, and are of little use. About 
the time, however, of Spon and Wheler’s 
visit, Charles-Francois Olier, Marquis de 
Nointel, the French ambassador at the Porte, 
came to Athens, and under his auspices 
Jacques Carrey, a Frenchman, and also 
another artist§ (anonymous) made drawings of 
various sculptures, notably those of the Par- 
thenon. 

Carrey seems to have been a poor 
draughtsman, and the art of Pheidias is but 
dimly reflected in his sketches. Deficient as 
they are, however, they are highly prized, for 
they were taken before the Parthenon was 
shattered by the Venetian bombardment. 

The scientific examination of Grecian 
architecture was reserved for the next cen- 
tury, the age of Stuart and Revett, of 
Chandler, and the other explorers whom the 
Society of Dilettanti sent forth. 

Such exploration was for the most part 
confined to what still appeared above ground, 


* “Lapidem in subterraneis Musei Bodleiani asser- 
vatum.” Flach, Chronicon Parium. Half, how- 
ever, of the slab had been destroyed before it reached 
the University. 

f Stark, Systematik und Geschichte der Archiéologie 
der Kunst, 

t+ De Laborde, p. 181. 

§ See Denkmiler d. deutschen Inst., Bd. I, Heft 2. 
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though Herculaneum was discovered in 1738, 
and Pompeii ten years later. 

In the present century the ransacking of 
vast cemeteries, and the colossal excavations 
undertaken by the Governments of Germany 
and France, have revolutionized the whole 
study of antiquity. In this century activity 
in discovery has not been confined to France 
and England. Germany and Denmark were 
represented in the so-called ‘“ International 
Society” that in 1811-12 explored A%gina 
and its temple. 

As for the Italians, the Duke of Serra- 
difalco examined the acropolis of Selinus. 
After the great discoveries in Etruscan graves 
at Vulci, in 1828, the Instituto di Corris- 
pondenza Archeologica was founded, and was 
supported by scholars in every part of Europe. 
Since then Russia and America have entered 
the lists. 

While the French School at Athens dates 
from 1846, the German Institute was founded 
in 1874, and two years later the first volume 
of the Athenian Mittheilungen appeared. 
Long before this, however, the holders of 
German travelling scholarships had been 
following in the footsteps of Thiersch and 
Ludwig Ross. The American School of 
Classical Studies has been in existence since 
1882.* By its side at Athens has arisen the 
British School, a fellow-worker rather than a 
rival. 

The tone of controversy and of criticism 
has improved since the days of Salmasius. 
Nay, in our own time De Laborde anathema- 
tizes the “mutilations d’un Elgin,”+ and 
compares the British nobleman to Nero’s 
freedman Acratus.{ Yet other Continental 
critics have admitted that the condition of 
the Elgin marbles, as compared with their 
fellows remaining on the Parthenon, justifies 
their relegation to Bloomsbury; and in the 
preface to his Voyage Pittoresqgue Choiseul 
Gouffier admits that he had hoped to carry 
off the marbles of the Parthenon, but had 
been forestalled by Lord Elgin. 

This better tone arises from no lack of 
interest or of competitive spirit. Almost 
every civilized nation is striving to extend 


* See an interesting paper by Mr. Wheeler in the 
Classical Review for January, 1888. 

+ Athenes, Préface, p. xvii. 

t Athénes, p. 69. 


the knowledge of Hellenic life. In most 
countries such enterprise is considered one 
of the functions of the State. In England, 
on the other hand, those who have sought 
Government aid for antiquarian research too 
often have been referred to the spirit of 
Herodes Atticus. The Government of the 
United States, too, seems to have overlooked 
an excellent method of disposing of that 
superabundant wealth the proper bestowing 
of which is one of the most curious difficulties 
of the day. All, however, whether in public 
or private station, labour with equal zeal. 
Russia is at work in the southern part of her 
territory ; Italy in Crete and Magna Grecia ; 
Greeks have been busied at Dodona, Epi- 
dauros, Eleusis, and Athens; Americans at 
Assos, at Sikyon, and in Attica; English in 
Egypt, Caria, and Cyprus ; French in Beeotia 
and the islands of the A2gean ; and Germans 
—why, Germans everywhere. 

Let us glance at their labours, beginning, 
like Eckhel, with the west. 

Of all the Greek colonies in Southern Italy, 
none surpassed Sybaris in wealth and influ- 
ence. Cut off suddenly in the height of 
luxury and prosperity, she might well be 
believed to hide in her buried bosom a vast 
hoard of archaic art. The citizens of her 
rival, Kroton, bore off no doubt what they 
could carry with them; but remains of 
temples, of walls, and of sculpture must have 
sunk beneath the waters of the Krathis. 
Attempts have been made of late to recover 
these hidden treasures, or, rather, to ascertain 
in the first place the exact spot on which to 
search. As often happens in such cases, the 
seekers have found, not perhaps what they 
sought, but what is of equal value. They 
have unearthed the necropolis of a vast 
ancient city, thought to be the representative 
of Italian civilization centuries before a Greek 
set foot on the Peninsula. 

As in the last century, patriotic Italians 
attributed Rome’s civilization to ancient 
Etruria, and claimed as Etruscan each vase 
from the tombs of Italy, so in the present 
case the Italian scholars exclude both Etrus- 
can and Greek, and ascribe the art of the 
unknown city to an indigenous Italian race. 
The Greeks, indeed, are out of the question. 
The Etruscans, too, would seem to have no 
better claim; yet this is a matter on which 
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Helbig’s voice should be heard. We may 
well wait till he has pronounced an opinion. 

Let us next turn to the mainland of 
Greece itself, to a spot connected with the 
earliest traditions of Hellenic worship. 

‘‘Oh! where, Dodona, is thine aged grove, 
Prophetic fount, and oracle divine ? 

What valley echoed the response of Jove ? 

What trace remaineth of the Thunderer’s shrine? 
All—all forgotten !” 

Byron’s questions have been answered by 
M. Constantin Carapanos, who has dis- 
covered numerous dedications to Zeus Naios, 
and Dione at Tcharacovista, a village hither- 
to supposed to be the site of Passaron, the 
capital of the Molossi. That the capital 
should have been situated on the extreme 
boundary of the State was, as M. Carapanos 
justly remarks, extremely unlikely. On the 
other hand, such a position was eminently 
suited for a centre of worship common to all 
the surrounding tribes, while at the same 
time its sanctity would exempt it from the 
dangers of hostile incursions. 

At the eastern foot of Mount Tomaros, 
about eleven English miles to the south-west 
of Jannina, lies an extensive plain. Into 
this plain from the east runs a long spur of 
Mount Cosmira. On this is placed the 
acropolis, while below it lie the theatre and 
the sacred precincts. The great explorer, 


Colonel Leake, describes what was in his 


time visible of the temple, though without 
identifying it. Bishop Wordsworth, who 
visited the spot in 1832, actually did predict 
that excavations would prove it to be the site 
of Dodona. This prediction has now been 
confirmed by the inscriptions brought to light 
by M. Carapanos. 

The theatre, one of the largest and best 
preserved in Greece, is, as usual, cut out of 
the slope of the hill. Near by are the ruins 
of three buildings, the most easterly of which 
was the temple of Zeus, afterwards trans- 
formed into a Christian church. About ten 
metres to the west of the temple is a build- 
ing, almost square, divided by internal walls ; 
and still further to the west, a larger rec- 
tangular building measuring forty-two and a 
half metres by thirty-two. These edifices 
are considered by Carapanos to have been 
connected with the means of divination. He 
was led to this conclusion partly by their 
situation and form, and partly from the dis- 


covery of a great many bronze coins in the 
first, and a great quantity of débris of various 
bronze objects in both. In the temenos to 
the south was a sanctuary of Aphrodite, the 
daughter of Dione. Accompanying the text 
of the work by M. Carapanos, is a magnifi- 
cent atlas of plates. Besides views and 
plans of the site, these plates represent the 
statuettes, bas-reliefs, and other works of art 
obtained by the excavations. Many of them 
belong to the sixth century, some to the 
seventh. Of the bas-reliefs or bronze plaques 
some are valuable specimens of archaic art, 
others are of singular beauty.* On one of the 
cheek-pieces of a helmet, whisker and mous- 
tache are rendered in bronze with curious 
fidelity. Of chief interest, however, are the 
inscriptions on thin plates of lead, con- 
taining the questions asked of the god by 
private individuals or by communities. Some, 
M. Carapanos thinks, contain the answers of 
the god. But this is very doubtful. The 
priests probably knew well enough the ad- 
vantage of compelling a questioner to put 
his question in writing, while themselves 
avoiding a permanent record of the answer. 
The questions are naturally of all kinds, the 
god being resorted to as the moderns resort 
to lawyer, doctor, or private detective. 

Eubandros and his wife, in the queerest 
of dialects, seek advice as to the gods, heroes, 
or “dzemones” they should propitiate in 
order that they and theirs may fare better 
now and in future. The reader of Thucy- 
dides will be attracted by the plaintive prayer 
of the Corcyreans for guidance in their 
efforts to secure cessation of civil discord. 
The various classes of inscriptions range over 
perhaps five centuries. They have been re- 
viewed by Mr. E. S. Roberts in the first and 
second volumes of the Journal of Hellenic 
Studies. , 

Turning to the Peloponnesus, we find the 
Americans conducting, in the spring of last 
year, the first systematic excavations ever 
made at Sikyont—Sikyon, the traditional 
cradle of art,{ the centre of one of the great 
schools of Greek painting, and the birthplace 
of Lysippos. 


* See Rayet, Ztudes d Archéologie. 
+ American Journal of Archeology, December, 
1887. 
$ Pliny, H7st. Nai., xxxv. 15. 
B2 
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The rock-hewn aqueducts have been ex- 
amined, the course of streets has been traced. 
The chief labour has, however, been directed 
to the examination of the theatre, the plan 
of which has been satisfactorily ascertained. 
Of sculpture, not much has been found. 
Four necropoleis have been discovered near 
the city. 

In Epidauros the most brilliant results 
have rewarded the efforts of the Athenian 
Archeological Society, an association which 
stands next to the Society of Dilettanti in its 
contributions to the knowledge of Greek art. 
The sanctuary and sacred precincts of Ask- 
lepios have been explored, the tholos, por- 
ticoes, and, above all, the theatre. With 
two of these buildings, the tholos and the 
theatre, tradition has associated the name 
of Polykleitos. The examination of the 
theatre has thrown fresh light on the dramatic 
representations of the fifth century. Most 
noteworthy, too, are the inscriptions rela- 
tive to the cures of the patients who sought 
in crowds the aid of the healing deity. The 
record of the building of the chief temple, 
that of Asklepios, has also been found. 
Three hundred names of contractors and 
their sureties are given, with the amounts 
paid. The architect, Theodotos (who was 
employed for three years six months and 
seventy days), received a yearly salary of 353 
drachmas. This seems to have been the 
usual rate of payment also at Athens in the 
fifth century, though later it was twice as 
much. The temple belongs to the same 
epoch as the temples of Athena at Sunion, 
Nemesis at Rhamnus, and Apollo Epikurios 
at Phigaleia. Several statues of Nike found 
close by are supposed to have formed the 
akroteria. From the eastern pediment we 
have Centaurs, from the western Amazons, 
that bear the impress of Athenian grace and 
power. Figures of Asklepios of course 
occur, also statuettes of Athena ; and a very 
beautiful statue of Aphrodite in transparent 
chiton, like the so-called Venus Genetrix of 
the Louvre, and supposed to represent the 
type of the Aphrodite of Alkamenes. Much 
of the sculpture belongs to the best period, 
and may be considered as the work of disci- 
ples of Pheidias. 

Athens herself has been of late a centre 
of special archzological interest. Ten or 


twelve years ago men’s "minds were directed 
to the German discoveries at Olympia and 
Pergamon, discoveries which, in the former 
case, throw light on a thousand years of Hel- 
lenic life, while those at Pergamon have amply 
placed before us the sculpture of a period 
previously but meagrely represented. 

To the architect, the historian, and the 
artist these discoveries were of the utmost 
value, though it must be confessed that the 
somewhat theatrical trophies of Eumenes and 
Attalos are not calculated to give permanent 
satisfaction to the votaries of a purer style. 

At Olympia the recovery of two original 
works, the Hermes of Praxiteles and the 
Nike of Paionios, was, indeed, “epoch- 
making.” The realistic bronze head of the 
pugilist is again in another category impor- 
tant. Yet the prevailing feeling as to the 
sculpture unearthed at Olympia, as a whole, 
was perhaps one of disappointment. Men 
naturally expected that the decorations of the 
Temple of Zeus, which enshrined the master- 
piece of Pheidias, would display a correspond- 
ing grace and dignity. They were not prepared 
for the harsh stiffness and poverty of the 
groups attributed by Pausanias to Paionios 
and Alkamenes. Nor has this attribution 
been universally accepted.* 

Pergamon was little known and little cared 
for by the modern world. Olympia had no 
civic life, and its interests were not intimately 
bound up with those of any one particular 
State of Hellas. Athens, on the other hand, 
has an almost personal interest. Not only 
every student of Greek history, but every man 
and woman of ordinary education, has heard 
something of Athens as the representative of 
Hellenic thought and culture. “ Athens, the 
eye of Greece, Mother of Arts.” 

What Athens was to the Grecian world, 
the Acropolis was to Athens itself. Zhere 
were the shrines of the tutelar deities ; there 
were preserved trophies of war and treaties 
of peace ; there was stored the tribute of the 
allies ; there the treasures of Athena and of 
the other gods. On the Acropolis stood the 


* Loeschcke endeavours to avoid part of the diffi- 
culty by supposing the sculptures of the West Pediment 
to be the work of an earlier Alkamenes, of Lemnos, 
Wolters again suggests the beginning of the fifth 
century as the date of the sculptures of the Eastern 
Pediment. See A@ith. d. Lnst., xii. 276. 
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marble records of the State. On the Acro- 
polis the artist dedicated the choicest pro- 
ducts of his art. 

The history of the Acropolis, however, is 
sharply divided into two parts by the date 
480 B.c. In that year the Persians captured 
Athens, and made a clean sweep of every- 
thing on its citadel. Temple and tower went 
down, and the Athenians, returning after 
their victories at Salamis and Platza, had to 
deal with a fabula rasa. Their first task 
was to prepare the ground to receive new and 
more imposing edifices. Walls were built 
round the citadel, and between these and 
the higher part, as well as where clefts 
existed in the rock, a level surface was 
obtained by throwing in the débris of former 
structures. On this platform rose the 
Parthenon of Perikles, and in its shadow the 
countless host of monuments which exercised 
the energies of Polemon and the rhetoric of 
Pausanias. Much that they saw and noted is 
lost to us for ever. On the other hand, the 
soil they trod has yielded up in our day a 
series of archaic works of which they had not 
the slightest knowledge. The systematic 
exploration of ancient sites of worship or of 
burial has placed in our hands means of 
comparative study such as were never pos- 
sessed by the writers of antiquity. Many 
questions which puzzled the wise men of old 
have in our day met with their solution 
through the examination of tombs and 
rubbish-heaps. The “kitchen-middens” of 
Northern Europe and the huddled masses of 
discarded offerings turned outof classic shrines 
have alike been ransacked by the modern 
student. In similar fashion attention has now 
been directed to the surface of the Acropolis, 
and the various strata of débris are being 
examined down to the native rock. The 
Greeks have taken this work into their own 
hands, and it is being carried out most 
successfully by the Archeological Society of 
Athens, under the able guidance of M. 
Cavvadias and Dr. Dorpfeld. With regard 
to architectural history, as well as the develop- 
ment of sculpture and vase-painting, results 
of the utmost importance have already been 
obtained. 

Discoveries at Tiryns and Mykenz have 
led us to expect on the citadel traces of the 
dwelling of a monarch and the temple of a 
tutelary god. 


Nor have these expectations been disap- 
pointed. In November, 1887, Herr Wachs- 
muth laid before the Royal Society of Saxony 
an important contribution to Athenian topo- 
graphy, in which he announced the dis- 
covery of the foundations of a palace extend- 
ing in all probability beneath the Erechtheum.* 

In the same paper Wachsmuth has refuted 
the statements of Pausanias (I. 22, 4), that 
there was but one entrance to the Acropolis. 
As at Tiryns and Mykenz, a narrow entrance 
existed at a point farthest removed from the 
principal gateway. This entrance, however, 
had been so completely hidden by later 
structures as to be invisible in the time of 
the Empire when Pausanias wrote. 

Of the appearance of the Acropolis in the 
time preceding the Persian invasion we had 
till recently but the vaguest notion. One 
idea indeed prevailed, viz., that on the site of 
the present Parthenon there stood an earlier 
temple of Athena. This idea has been proved 
to be erroneous. Till the time of Kimon the 
present level did not exist, and where the 
Parthenon now stands the rock sloped steeply 
down. The earlier temple stood between the 
Parthenon and the Erechtheum, surrounded 
by a colonnade, built at a later time by 
Peisistratos. Marble was employed only for 
the roof, the metopes, and the sculptures of 
the pediments, the bulk of the material em- 
ployed being Poros, z.¢., the limestone of the 
Pirzeus, covered with fine stucco. The ruins 
of this temple were used by Kimon partly for 
filling hollows in the ground, and forming a 
terrace,t and partly in the construction of 
the wall of the Acropolis, in which is to be 
seen part of the entablature. The more or 
less dressed stones of Kimon’s unfinished 
Parthenon were in their turn used for similar 
purposes. . That they did not belong to the 
same building as the entablature is proved 
by their being unfinished, whereas the entabla- 
ture is not only fully worked, but painted. 

Dr. Dérpfeld has supposed that the temple 


* When Homer (Od. vii. 81) speaks of Athena as 
entering the rruxivdy déuov of Erechtheus, the Scholiast 
tells us that her own temple is referred to as the place 
where Erechtheus was brought up. The analogy, 


however, of Tiryns and Mykene suggests that the 
Sépog is to be taken as the palace of Erechtheus, the 
goddess being a guest, or, at best, only a lodger. _ 

+ Soat Hissarlik the builders of the second city 
(** Troja”) extended their acropolis by a platform to 
build on.—Schliemann, 77o/a (1884), p. 60. 
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which he has unearthed was rebuilt ; that it 
was again destroyed or seriously injured by 
fire at the close of the fifth century, and once 
more restored so as to be in existence in the 
time of Pausanias. This restoration is, how- 
ever, denied by others, and the testimony of 
Strabo, a most important witness, is decidedly 
against the hypothesis. For Strabo, while 
speaking of the sanctuaries of Athena on the 
Acropolis, distinctly mentions two and only 
two, viz., “the ancient temple of the Polias, 
in which is the ever-burning lamp,” (ze. the 
Erechtheum), and the Parthenon of Iktinos, 
where was the statue of Athena, by Pheidias. 
On the other hand it seems not improbable 
that the central chambers discovered by 
Dorpfeld may have been restored to serve as 
a treasury.* 

In this connection it may be appropriate 
to deal with the chief representatives of monu- 
mental sculpture, the coloured pedimental 
reliefs in Peiraic limestone. Purgold has 
remarked} that most of the existing a€tomata, 
or groups of pedimental sculpture, belong 
either to the period of highest artistic develop- 
ment, or to a later time, as at Tegea, 
Samothrace and Delos. Archaic art, formerly 
represented only by the A¢ginetan pediments, 
has been further exemplified by the aétoma 
of the Megarian Thesauros at Olympia, in 
which the subject was the war of the gods 
and giants. We now have to deal with the 
pediments on the Acropolis, in which were 
depicted the struggles of Herakles with the 
Hydra and with Triton. In 1882 six slabs of 
a relief, executed in Péros, were found near 
the south-east angle of the Acropolis. These 
formed part of the pedimental sculpture of 
some building, the great antiquity of which is 
attested by the manner and the material of 
its decoration. The length of the gables in 
which these sculptures stood seems to have 
been about 5°80 metres, their height 0°79. 
The subject represented is the contest of 
Herakles with the Hydra.t The hero occu- 
pies the centre of the composition, wearing a 
cuirass and quiver. Hestretches his left arm 
to clutch one of the serpent-heads, while 
with his right he raises his club to crush it. 


* See the Amtiquary for December, 1888, pp. 


233-36. 
; Ephemeris Archaol., 1884. 
t See P. J. Meier, Adstth., 1885. 


His nine-headed foe occupies the whole wing 
of the pediment on the spectator’s right. Two 
of the heads have already sunk lifeless ; the 
rest stretch forth against the hero. The jaws 
are wide open, so that the tongue appears. 
The serpents are bearded. Their coils spring 
from a single body. The left wing is filled 
by the chariot of Herakles, facing left. 
Iolaos, turning his head towards the combat- 
ants, holds the reins and places his left foot 
on the chariot in the well-known attitude of 
Amphiaraos. The horses’ heads are bent 
down. The corner of the pediment is occu- 
pied by a huge crab, the Hydra’s traditional 
ally. 

It appears that, as a rule, temple-sculptures 
were placed on a dark ground of red or blue. 
Here, however, the ground has been left of 
the natural colour of the stone, while the parts 
in relief are coloured, save where the hue of 
the stone was itself appropriate. Owing to 
the brittle nature of the material, the tongues 
of the serpents werenot in relief, but expressed 
by hollows painted black, and so contrasting 
with their blood-red jaws. 

Of the Hydra, Hesiod tells us that Herakles 
with Iolaos, dear to Ares, slew her with the 
ruthless bronze, by the counsels of Athena. 
The statements made in these three lines of 
Hesiod are singularly at variance with the 
conception of the same scene by the sculptor 
of our group. The thickness of the weapon 
brandished by Herakles suggests a wooden 
rather than a metal club; Iolaos, instead of 
the active part assigned to him,* is concerned 
merely as a spectator ; and Athena, elsewhere 
the constant attendant of her favourite hero, 
is ‘conspicuous by her absence.” This last 
point is really important. For in this our 
group differs, as Purgold remarks, from the 
two oldest representations of the scene, two 
Corinthian vases, one found in A®gina, the 
other apparently at Argos. He publishest a 
Chalkidian vase found in Italy, which is very 
like our group. But on this vase also Athena 
appears in the midst. Now, the question is, 
Was the aétoma copied from the vase, or the 
vase from the aétoma? or both from the 
same original ? 


* See also Afollodoros, Bibl. //. 5, 2, 6. 

+ Ephemeris, 1884, Pinax 9, No. 4. (This is also 
No. 4 on Plate 46 of Monumenti III., and Gerhard 
A. V., ii. 95, 96.) 
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Purgold maintains the vase painter was the 
plagiarist. All other vases dealing with the 
story (except one found in Beeotia, but of 
Attic make) have Iolaos fighting as well as 
Herakles. But the Chalkidian differs from 
the others much more by making the fight 
occupy only the right-hand portion of the 
scene, while chariot and charioteer sym- 
metrically balance it on the left. Vase-scenes 
are generally grouped round a centre. Such 
an arrangement as we find on our aétoma is 
more suited to architectonic synthesis. Of 
this the western pediment of the Parthenon 
occurs to us as an example, copied as it is on 
a vase at St. Petersburg. Purgold proceeds to 
argue that the vase-maker would insert 
Athena in compliance with custom. Her 
form is squeezed in, and partly covered by 
the figures on each side. Yet there was 
more reason for leaving out Athena on the 
vase than on the aétoma, on which there was 
more room. In place of the earlier cuirass 
the vase has the lion’s skin. 

In the first volume of the /ahrbuch, 
Studniczka challenges this view, maintaining 
that the vase faithfully represents the old 
type, which the artist of our group for his 
own ends modified and cut down. On the 
chest of Kypselos, which certainly was older 
than our pediment, Herakles fought the 
Hydra in the presence of Athena, and Iolaos 
is mounted in the chariot, which is turned 
away from the contest. The club in this 
scene is repeated only in later representations. 
In the pediment, Athena could not have 
been introduced without pushing Herakles 
out of the centre, and contracting the space 
available for the most important object—the 
Hydra. 

Studniczka further maintains against Klein 
that the Hydra vase is not Chalkidian, but 
very probably of A/tic origin. 

The fragments of a second pedimental 
group probably belong to the same building. 
They represent Triton struggling to free him- 
self from the grasp of Herakles, and stretch- 
ing forth his hand for aid, an excellent 
pendant to the contest with the Hydra. 

On vases containing this subject, we have 
Poseidon, or Nereus, or both. Such a figure 
probably occupied a central position in this 
pediment. On the archaic frieze of Assos, 
Triton is accompanied by Nereids. They 


would, however, be too tall to occupy the 
sloping part of the pediment,* which would 
be better filled by some sea-monster with 
fish-like body. 

The execution is clumsy as compared with 
the grace of the Hermes of the Acropolis, 
or the stele of Aristion. Purgold therefore 
refers these aétomata to the beginning of the 
sixth century, or more probably the end of 
the seventh. Studniczka thinks this some- 
what too early, but admits that they must 
have been anterior to the marble-working 
period of Peisistratos. 

(Zo be continued.) 


Se 


Che Sun Wyths of Modern 
Deilas. 
By J. THEODORE BENT, F.S.A. 


HE highlands of Macedonia, the 
f coasts and islands of Greece and 
Asia Minor, are replete with illustra- 
tions of the survival of ancient sun 
myths. Our material for the study of these 
is twofold, namely, the national songs, the 
aouwara of the modern Greeks, which per- 
sonify the heavenly luminary in many strange 
and perplexing variations, and the rites and 
ceremonies as still performed by the super- 
stitious peasantry, which distinctly connect 
themselves with sun and fire worship in the 
past. The extent of this worship in ancient 
Egyptian, Phoenician and Greek days, the 
worship of Horus, Baal and Apollo, is known 
to us all. We also know how the same has 
survived in Scandinavia and Northern Europe 
generally—how May Day, the fires on St. 
John’s Eve and the summer solstice bear 
testimony to the practice of sun worship in 
our midst. Yet these things are more or less 
obsolete now, whereas in Greece they are still 
in constant use. : 

Let us first gather what we can from a 
study of the many songs and fables of the 
modern Hellenes. ‘“‘ Beautiful as the sun” 
is a phrase of constant occurrence used in 

* Studniczka has suggested that they might have 


been represented in the archaic attitude of running, 
with bent knees. 
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describing maidens of surpassing beauty. The 
sun is a king, and reigns in realms behind 
the hills. “The sun seeks his kingdom,” 
Baoidsder § 7200¢, is the phrase in ordinary use 
for describing a sunset. Sometimes, as the 
following lullaby for children illustrates, the 
sun is represented as sleeping on the moun- 
tain-tops : 
High on the mountain sleeps the sun ; 
In the snow the partridge lies ; 
In nice soft sheets my little one 
Doth close his weary eyes. 

When the sun sets tinged with red, they 
say he is angry because his mother has not 
got ready for him his evening meal of forty 
loaves in his palace behind the hills; when 
he rises red, they say he is tinged with blood 
after eating his neglectful mother in his 
wrath ; when he rises in a cloud, a death- 
wail sung over a corpse wonders, in the ex- 
travagant language in use on these occasions, 
“if the sun is angry with the stars and the 
moon. No, it is not that; he is angry with 
Charon, who is making merry now;” and, 
again, another death-wail wonders that the 
sun ever ventured to shine on so sad a scene. 

The sun is to the modern Greek a mighty 
giant, like Hyperion, terrible in his anger, 
glorious in his. beauty—all-seeing, all-power- 
ful to help or to revenge. The sun’s mother 
is certainly an innovation, a curious personage 
whose acquaintance we make in popular 
songs, and on whose knee he is supposed to 
rest at night. She is often confounded with 
the All Holy, the Panagia; also she is the 
modern representative of Eos, the dawn ; and 
she opens the gates of the east that her son 
may pass through. 

The Macedonian peasants believe that the 
sun has a wife called Maria, confound- 
ing her with the mother of our Lord; they 
believe that she was swung up to heaven on 
St. George’s Day: and presently we shall 
have something to say respecting the con- 
fusion of St. George’s Day with St. John’s 
Day and the summer solstice. On St. 
George’s Day the inhabitants of the moun- 
tain village of Dibra hang up swings and 
sing songs as they swing to and fro. One of 
the favourite songs on this occasion is “The 
Marriage of the Sun.” On St. George’s Eve 
young men and maidens go forth and collect 
flowers in the fields “for the sun’s bride,” 


they say. In many places this is done on 
the eve of St. John’s Day, showing the con- 
fusion of ideas. From Thrace to the south- 
west of Adrianople we have the legend that on 
this day “St. John went out to gather flowers, 
but he met his mother, who told him that 
others had been out before him and gathered 
all the flowers.” 

We go elsewhere and we find legends about 
the daughter of the sun, “beautiful as the 
daughter of the sun” being a common ex- 
pression in the highlands of Epirus. A 
quaint and beautiful song relates how young 
Chantseres fell in love with Helioyenni, 
daughter of the sun, a lovely maiden who 
cast a glamour over him. His mother, in 
her grief, exclaims : 

You've no pain in your head, my boy, you’ve no pain 

at your heart, 
But the sun-born maiden has dazzled you with her 
eyes, 

A deputation is sent to seek her hand, and 
she is found sitting in her hall with 500 
slaves around her. She scorns the offer, 
and says she would not have his little body 
for a horse-block in her yard for men to 
mount their horses from, or to use for a post 
at which to tie up the mules. By witchcraft 
the disconsolate Chantseres contrives to en- 
chant her, and she, the sunborn maid, is 
brought bareheaded and naked to his castle 
door, where she expires, and with a beautiful 
sentiment the legend closes. Chantseres 
kills himself with a golden knife and expires 
by her side. ‘The young man grew into a 
humble reed, and she became a cypress-tree ; 
and when the south wind blows softly they 
bend and kiss each other.” 

The sun, on his journey across the sky, 
stops to look when he hears the sweet voice 
of a lovely maiden, and her mother becomes 
exceeding wrath, fearing that the girl’s lover 
will be driven away. The sun’s eye is keen 
and sharp, all-penetrating. He can give 
details to those that ask him concerning 
an absent relative ; and, as in Homeric days, 
the Greek islander still believes that he can 
send messages by the sun, reminding us of 
the words that Sophocles puts into the mouth 
of the dying Ajax, who appeals to the 
heavenly body to tell his fate to his old 
father and his sorrowing spouse. 

The following quaint sun-legend is told in 
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the mountains of Macedonia: Once upon a 
time there was a king, and he had a sickly 
son, and the king was told that the only way 
to cure his son was for him to marry a girl 
who had never been born. In their per- 
plexity the father decided that his son must 
go on a journey to the realms of the sun, 
who, being all-seeing and all-knowing, is the 
only person likely to say where so strange a 
bride was to be found. Accordingly the 
young man set off, and, on reaching the 
sun’s kingdom, he meets the sun’s mother, 
who acts as the good fairy in his expedition, 
and, fearing that the sun would eat the young 
adventurer, she turns him into a needle. 
The sun, on being questioned, tells him that 
he must go and pluck certain apples off a 
certain tree, and out of these the maiden he 
desired would appear ; he must forthwith give 
her salt and bread, and she would be his. 
The prince accordingly did as he was told, 
but forgot to give her salt and bread in the 
first two instances, and the maiden vanished; 
but on the third occasion he took care to 
administer the charm, and a lovely unborn 
maiden was his. Difficulties, however, 
occurred before their union; an old nurse, 
who had attended the prince from his 
infancy, was jealous of the maiden, and con- 
trived to steal her clothes and hide her in a 
well, and appeared before the astonished 


prince as his bride. The impostor accounted 
for her wrinkles and her puckered skin by 
saying that the sun had scorched her, and 
accordingly, though much mortified at the 
change, the prince married her, and she 


became the queen. The sun’s mother, how- 
ever, after much searching, discovered the 
maiden in the well, the old nurse’s fraud was 
exposed, the young king married the fair 
maiden, and all ended happily. 

We will now turn to some of the curious 
rites and ceremonies still practised in Greece, 
which point to the continuity of sun-worship 
in those parts. Hot streams are always closely 
connected with these ideas and legends. Even 
as Hercules was supposed to look after the 
healing streams of Thermopylz, so now the 
sun is supposed to warm for the benefit of 
mankind certain healing streams in the island 
of Thermia, and we know how the Romans 
called the waters of Bath Aquz Solis. 

Again, we have seen how, in the question 


of gathering of flowers and the legend of the 
marriage of the sun, St. George’s Day and 
St. John’s are confused. In many parts of 
Greece on St. George’s Eve it is customary to 
light fires in the village streets, around which 
the women and the children dance, singing 
as they do so, “Get out, ye fleas; get out, 
ye bugs ; get out, ye mighty rats.” For the 
superstition exists that inasmuch as St. 
George had power to destroy greater dragons, 
so much more has he power to destroy 
the lesser dragons which torment mankind. 
Taking this with the custom of lighting fires 
on all heights on St. John’s Eve, the great 
sun festival of Midsummer, and with the idea 
of the sun’s marriage having taken place on 
St. George’s Day, we at once see the close 
connection between St. George and sun 
myths. In an interesting paper on Arsuf, 
a town in old Phoenicia (Revue Archéologique, 
1877), M. Clermont Ganneau proves the con- 
nection between the Egyptian god Horus, 
who pursued on horseback and slew the 
dragon Typhon, and the Greek sun-god 
Apollo. Then he goes a step further and 
proves the connection between Horus and 
St. George, as two mythical stories both 
coming from Phoenicia. St. George came, 
we know, from Lydda, near Jaffa, the Apol- 
lonia of Greek times, the Diospolis of Greco- 
Roman times and the Hagiogeorgioupolis of 
Byzantine times. It is curious, too, that the 
story of Perseus and Andromeda is localized 
by classical writers to this very spot; that 
is to say, all these stories are of distinct 
Phoenician origin, only the Greeks, in their 
love of multiplying gods and goddesses, split 
up the oneness of sun-worship into many 
branches. 

Hence it is a peculiarly interesting point 
to find amongst the Greeks of to-day points 
which directly connect St. George with sun 
and fire worship. 

Everywhere in modern Hellas the worship 
of the prophet Elias is closely connected 
with the ancient cult of Phoebus Apollo. All 
churches on high mountain-peaks are dedi- 
cated to the prophet, and are built for the 
most part on sites connected in olden days 
with sun-worship, in accordance with the 
Semitic and Pelasgic customs which formed 
the basis of the Hellenic mythology. A very 
notable instance of this is Mount Taygetus, 
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in Laconia, on which, Pausanias tells us, 
stood in his days a temple of the sun. This 
mountain is now called Mount Prophet Elias, 
and crowds of worshippers ascend the moun- 
tain on the prophet’s feast day, the 2oth of 
July, and burn around the little church at 
the summit frankincense, heaped up in little 
mounds, and they pray that no thunder- 
storms, common in these mountainous 
regions, may come to destroy the crops they 
are gathering in. Also Mount Carmel, in 
the Lebanon, is called Mount Elias, for 
reasons that are very obvious. 

The connection between Elias and sun- 
worship is apparent. In the first place, the 
name Helios and Elias are, according to 
modern, and probably ancient, pronunciation, 
nearly identical, and formed a convenient 
parallel for the earlier divines to work upon 
when they were converting Paganism into 
Christianity. The holocaust offered by Elias, 
and lit by fire from heaven, was conveniently 
near to the idea of the rays of the sun bring- 
ing down warmth to the earth. The horses, 
which we are told conveyed the prophet to the 
skies, fit in very well with the sun’s chariot as 
driven by Lord Phcebus himself, and, lastly, 
rain which falls after a long drought is sup- 
posed to have come at the direct intervention 
of the prophet. In modern Greece, the 
prophet Elias corresponds in every way to 
the mysterious Clerk of the Weather to whom 
we mockingly refer in our English incredulity. 
In times of drought you may see numbers of 
Greek peasants assembled in the prophet’s 
church to pray for rain; he is the ou@gros or 
iirsos Eed¢ of the ancient Greeks, a branch of 
the great sun-god: when it thunders they say, 
“The prophet is driving in his chariot in 
pursuit of demons ;” when the lightning flashes 
they say, “ He is striking an evil-doer.” As a 
meteorological deity he is omnipotent. 

There is a curious MS. in a convent on 
the island of Lesbos which illustrates these 
ideas ; the theologian who wrote it tried to 
separate from Elias these attributes and yet 
leave him jurisdiction over rain. It is in the 
form of a dialogue, and runs as follows : 

Epiphany. Is it true that the prophet Elias 
is in the chariot of thunder and lightning and 
pursues the dragon ? 

Andreas. Far from it; this is great folly, 
and only an idle report which men have set 


up out of their own ignorance ; as also is the 
story that Christ made sparrows out of clay 
before the Jews, and when He threw them 
into the air they flew away, and that He 
turned snow into flour. These are also false 
like the others, and such as heretics un- 
reasonably preach ; for the prophet has not 
gone up to heaven, nor does he sit on a 
chariot; but he has power to ask God for 
rain, so that in a time of drought he can give 
moisture to the earth. 

Of the ceremonies to seek the intercession 
of the prophet Elias there are many extant 
in Greece to-day. On the islands they simply 
climb up to the church on the mountain-top, 
the more devout performing the latter part 
of the tedious pilgrimage on their knees. 
Children sing songs about “Lord, have 
mercy upon us; prophet, give us rain,” and 
so forth. 

But in the mountains of Macedonia a 
curious ceremony called ferxferouna is still 
practised in times of drought. The word 
has different forms in different localities, but 
I am not personally enough of an etymo- 
logist to venture a suggestion respecting its 
origin. When it has not rained for a long 
time, and it is feared that the drought will 
be detrimental to the crops, all the children 
of the village collect together, and one little 
girl of eight or ten years of age is chosen 
from amongst them to be the ferperouna. 
It is best, if possible, to select an orphan, for 
then it is supposed that the prophet will be 
more tender-hearted, and listen to their 
prayer. The child is then decorated with 
garlands of flowers and grass, and, accom- 
panied by the juvenile population of the 
place, perperouna is taken round the village, 
and then to the neighbouring Church of the 
Prophet Elias; and as they walk they sing 
quaint little ditties, one of which I have 
roughly translated as follows : 

Perperouna goes around 
To pray to God for rain ; 


Grant that soon our parchéd ground 
May be refreshed again. 


That flowers may grow, 

That grain may thrive, 

That wine may fill the caskk— 
Mercifully grant, O Lord, 
The petition that we ask. 


Such is the 7d played by the prophet 
Elias in Greece. to-day. He did not ascend 
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to heaven, says the ecclesiastical legend ; no 
more did Enoch, no more did St. John; but 
these three remained on earth as vicegerents 
of Christ, to prepare the world for His 
second coming, and during this interval the 
prophet Elias attends to the proper distribu- 
tion of rain over the surface of the earth. 
He is in certain respects very like our St. 
Swithin. If the prophet’s day is cloudless, 
it indicates that the ensuing winter will be 
mild and the season a fruitful one, and the 
popular saying runs thus: “The prophet 
Elias puts the oil into the olives.” In other 
respects he closely resembles the Phcenician 
god Baal; and he must be considerably 
annoyed to find himself thus confounded 
with that heathen deity, over whose priests 
he gained so signal a victory on Mount 


Carmel. ; 
eB 


Esser in Jnsurrection. 
By J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLy, F.S.A. 
FF 

eres HE condition of the people at the 
(dak time of the third Edward may be 
well understood when we read 
such documents as the following, 
issued when the king designed to erect or 


repair some church, palace, or castle: “ Be 
it known to you that we have commissioned 
our well-beloved William de Walsingham to 
take, in our city of London, as many painters 
as shall be necessary, to set them to work at 
our wages, and make them stay as long as 


shall be needful. If he find any of them 
rebellious, he shall arrest him and confine 
him in our prison, there to remain till further 
orders.” Or, again: “ Whereas our beloved 
lieges, the men of the town of East Tilbury, 
in the county of Essex, considering the great 
losses, damages, and destructions which have 
happened in times past to the same town, by 
the arrival of French and other enemies 
there, and dreading that greater may happen 
in process of time, both there and in the 
neighbourhood (especially as there is no 
other landing-place thereabouts for a great 
space), unless remedy be quickly provided 
for avoiding such losses, damages, and 
destructions ; and that others dwelling on 


the coast of the sea may be encouraged 
cheerfully to do the like, do propose and 
intend (as we understand) to fortify the 
town aforesaid, along the coast of the sea, 
with a certain wall of earth with gar- 
rettis, and in such other methods as they 
can ; we, considering the pious intention of 
the men aforesaid, and that many benefits 
and advantages may redound to the said 
town by the said proposal, do commission 
Robert Gosholm, William Lee, Nicholas 
Denys, and John Archer, to take as many 
labourers and artificers as they should re- 
quire, to aid in erecting the works proposed 
by the men of East Tilbury.” Or perhaps, 
even more forcibly still, the not uncommon 
expression in the deeds of that period, “ know 
that I have sold xativum meum and all his 
offspring, born or to be born.” Such was, 
at the end of the fourteenth century, the 
condition of those whom the historians of 
that period call villeins, bondes, or cotiers, 
the servitude of the latter being aggravated 
by the arbitrary power of the seigneurs of the 
manors to which they belonged. Travellers 
of this period express their astonishment at 
the multitude of serfs they saw in England, 
and at the extreme hardness of their condi- 
tion compared with what “it was on the Con- 
tinent. The origin of their degraded state 
was not known to these men, nay, it is even 
probable that many of their oppressors were 
equally ignorant, but it cannot excite surprise 
to find that there existed in the hearts of the 
so oppressed a strong feeling of resentment 
against those who treated them with such 
cruel injustice. In consequence of the long 
French wars, the country had been enor- 
mously over-taxed, but amid the glitter of 
military pomp, crowned with such victories 
as Edward III. and his gallant son, the 
Black Prince, had achieved, the people did 
not care to remember the despotic violence 
with which their substance had been taken 
from them. But in the reign of Richard II., 
when the splendour of these victories had 
waxed dim by age, and the exactions of the 
rulers were felt without the gilding, a change 
came over the spirit of the people. They 
knew that if the lords were necessary to them 
as leaders, they were not less necessary to 
the lords as soldiers ; and so when the owners 
of the great lordships and manors over- 
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whelmed their farmers and serfs with taxes 
and exactions, asserting the necessity of 
going to fight the French on their own 
ground, in order to prevent their invading 
England, Froissart tell us the peasants said : 
“We are taxed to aid the knights and squires 
of the country to defend their heritages ; we 
are their slaves, the sheep from whom they 
shear the wool; all things considered, if 
England were conquered, we should lose 
much less than they.” These and similar 
thoughts, spreading from ,manor to manor, 
became the theme of earnest speeches, uttered 
in excited and illegal meetings. The cry of 
the poor soon found a terrible utterance in 
the words of “a mad priest of Kent.” 
“Good people,” cried the preacher, “things 
will never go well in England so long as 
goods be not in common, and so long as 
there be villeins and gentlemen. By what 
right are they whom we call lords greater 
folk than we? On what grounds have they 
deserved it? Why do they hold us in 
serfage? If we all came of the same father 
and mother, of Adam and Eve, how can 
they say or prove that they are better than 
we, if it be not that they make us gain for 
them by our toil what they spend in their 
pride?’ A spirit fatal to the whole system 
of the Middle Ages breathed in the popular 


rhyme which embodied the levelling doctrine 
of mad John Ball: 


When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentleman? 


From village to village the disaffection 
spread, stimulated by written messages re- 
commending, in mysterious and proverbial 


terms, perseverance and discretion. Some 
of these letters, we are told, ran as follows : 
‘John Sheep, sometime S. Mary priest of 
York, and now of Colchester, greeteth well 
John Nameless, and John the Miller, and 
John Carter, and biddeth them beware of 
evil in Borough, and stand together in God’s 
name ; and biddeth Piers Plowman go to his 
work, and chastise well Hob the robber, and 
take with you John Trewman, and all his 
fellows, and no mo, John the Miller hath 
yground small, small, small. The King’s 
Son of heaven shall pay for all. Beware or 
ye be wo. Knowe your friende fro you foe ; 
have ynough, and say no, and do well and 
better; and flee sinne, and seeke peace, 


and hold you therein; and so biddeth John 
Trewman, and all his fellows.” 

“John Ball gretyth you wel al, and doth 
you understand he hath rungen the bell ; 
now ryght and myght, wyll and skyll, God 
spede every yee dele. Now is tyme, lady 
help to Jesu the Sonne, and thid Sonne to 
hys Fadur to make a gude ende in the name 
of the Trinity, of that is begun. Amen, 
amen, our charitie. Amen.” 

“ John Ball S. Mary priest, gretes well all 
manner men, and byddes them, in the name 
of the Trinity, Fadur, Sone and Holy Ghost, 
stond manlicke togeder in trewche, and helps 
trewth shall helpe. yowe ; now reigneth pride 
in prise, and covetous is hold wise, and 
lechery withouten shame, and gluttony with- 
outen blame. Envie reigneth with tressone, 
and slouth is take in grete sesone. God do 
bote, for now is the tyme. Amen in Essex, 
Southfolc, and Northfolec.” 

Jack Trewman’s letters ran somewhat in 
the same style : 

“Jak Trewman doth you to understand, 
that falsenesse and gile havith reigned so 
long, and trewth hath been sette under a 
lokke, and falseneth and gile regneth in 
every flokke. No man may come trewth to 
both syng, si dedero, speke, spende, and 
speede, quoth John of Bathon, and therefore 
sinne fareth as wildflode, trew love is a waye 
that was so gode, and clerks for wealth work 
hem wo. Now is tyme.” 

So also: 

“ Jakk the Mylner asket help to turne hys 
mylne righte. He hath grounden small, 
small, the King’s Son of heven he shall paye 
for all. Looke thy milne doe aright with 
the four sails, and the post stand id stedfast- 
ness. With right and with myght, with 
skylle and with wille, lat myght help ryght, 
and skille goe before wylle, and ryght before 
myght, then goeth our milne aright, and yf 
myghte go before ryght, and wylle before 
skylle, then is our milne mysadyght.” 

Meanwhile, to the misery and discord at 
home was added the shame of defeat abroad. 
The French war ran its disastrous course ; 
one fleet was defeated in battle, another 
sank in a storm ; and no sooner had Richard 
of Bordeaux ascended the throne, than he 
found the vessels of France and Spain com- 
mitting ravages upon the coasts of his king- 
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dom, attacking first one town and then 
another, slaying and carrying off as prisoners 
such of the wretched inhabitants as were 
unfortunate enough to fall into their hands. 
In order to meet the expenses thus rendered 
necessary for the defence of the nation, and, 
it must be acknowledged, to maintain the 
luxury of the court, the Parliament sitting 
at Northampton granted a fresh subsidy, to 
be raised by means of a poll-tax on every 
person above a certain age in the kingdom. 
To this tax the poorest man in the realm 
contributed as large a sum as the wealthiest ; 
the gross injustice of this act, of course, 
added fuel to fire, and the whole of England 
became convulsed from one end to the 
other. The tax being farmed or purchased 
by certain rich noblemen and foreign bankers, 
was, of course, rigorously exacted, the inso- 
lence of its collectors being but too often 
unbounded; opposition was everywhere 
offered, and in no county more so than in 
Essex, and there especially by the men of 
Fobbing, Stanford, Billericay, and Hadleigh; 
the memory of the hardships undergone and 
tyranny experienced during the rebuilding 
of the castle in the latter village in the pre- 
vious reign, proving no doubt a strong incen- 
tive to rebellion on their part. According to 
tradition, the immediate cause of the out- 
break was an act of gross violence on the 
part of one of the tax-collectors towards the 
young daughter of a tradesman living at 
Dartford, in Kent. An idea has been enter- 
tained by many persons that Wat Tyler, the 
arch leader of the insurrection, was the man 
whose daughter was insulted, and that he it was 
who killed the miscreant in her defence ; and 
so a kind of honourable dignity has been 
given to the character of the leader—a man 
who in all his acts seems to have been of a 
rough and brutal nature. The similarity of 
the vocation, the surname but indicating the 
trade or occupation of its bearer, has caused 
a feeling of interest to attach itself to the 
leader, which really belongs to the citizen of 
Dartford. Of the latter nothing more is 
heard or known; though he had at such a 
period courage to avenge so deep a private 
wrong, he possessed sufficient sense not to 
achieve a notoriety among the evil-disposed 
and seditious; when his hammer shattered 
the head of the insulting tax-collector, it had 





played its part in the drama of the great 
struggle in which, all unwittingly, it formed 
the first act.* The news of this fresh insult 
spread far and wide; the men of Essex 
crossed the Thames, and joined their 
brethren in Kent, and “ Walter Teghelere of 
Essex” soon found himself at the head of 
one hundred thousand rudely armed men, 
breathing revenge upon the nobles and 
gentry of the land. What followed is well 
known; the stubbornness of the resistance 
offered by the rebels showed the temper of 
the people. 

The men of Essex having, upon promise 
of manumission, retired from London to 
their own county, gathered together a second 
time, we are told by old John Stow, “a new 
multitude at Byllerica decided either to enjoy 
liberty gotten by force, or to die in fighting 
for the same; they sent to the King, then 
being at Waltham, messengers, to know if he 
thought good to permit them to enjoy their 
permitted liberty, like to their lords, and 
that they should not be compelled to come 
to courts, but only to great Leets twice in 
the year,” unto which the King answered 
thus: “Oh, miserable and hateful both to 
land and sea, not worthy to live, do ye 
require to be equal to your lords? Ye were 
worthy to be put to most shameful death ; 
but since ye are come as messengers, ye shall 
not die now, to the end ye may declare our 
answer to your fellows: declare to them, 
therefore, on the King’s behalf, that as they 
were husbandmen and bondmen, so shall 
they remain in bondage, not as before, but 
more vile without comparison. Whilst we 
live and by God’s sufferance shall govern the 
kingdom with wit and strength, we will en- 
deavour ourselves to keep you under, so that 
the duty of your service may be an example 
for posterity, and that your equals both 
present, and that shall succeed, may ever 
have before their eyes, as it were in a glass, 
your misery and matter to curse, and fear to 
commit the like.” Stow further tells us, 
that when the messengers were gone, “ there 
was straightways sent into Essex, Thomas 


* The Kentish jurors presented, ‘that when certain 
levies and insurrections were made by certain con- 
tentious and unknown men about Dartford, on 
Wednesday before the feast of the Holy Trinity, in 
the 4th year of the reign of Richard ILL.,’ etc., etc. 
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of Woodstocke, Earl of Buckingham, and 
Sir Thomas Percy, brother to the Earl of 
Northumberland, to repress the boldness of 
the said commons. These commons had 
fortified themselves at Billericay with ditches 
and carriages; nevertheless, although there 
was a great number of them, with small 
businesse they were scattered into the woods, 
where the lords inclosed them, lest any of 
them might escape: and it came to pass that 
five hundred of them were slain and eight 
hundred of their horses taken; the other 
that escaped this slaughter being gotten to- 
gether hasted to Colchester, and began to 
stirre the townsmen to a new tumult, and 
when they profited not there, they went to 
Sudbury, but the Lord Fitz Walter and Sir 
John Harlestone followed them, and slew as 
many of them as they list, and shut up the 
rest in prisons.” It is, indeed, more than 
probable, that if the rebellion, begun by 
“ peasants and shoeless vagabonds,” had not 
been so soon quelled, persons of higher 
class, like the “esquire,” Bertram de Wylm- 
yngtone, of Kent, might have undertaken 
the conduct of it, and have effected its object. 
Even when the insurrection was crushed, it 
was only by threats of execution that ver- 
dicts could be obtained from the Essex jurors 
when ringleaders of the revolt were brought 
before them. 
(Zo be continued.) 


Ancient Peru. 


By R. S. Mying, M.A., B.C.L., F.S.A., CHAPLAIN 
AND LECTURER OF PEMBROKE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


—_——<o—__— 


Part I. 


‘aq SOFT, dim mist, which the natural 
curiosity of man desires to pierce, 
overhangs as a cloud the ancient 
records of Peru anterior to the date 

of the brilliant Spanish invasion. 

Any book which throws further light upon 
that interesting and remote period deserves 
a kindly welcome from the more learned por- 
tion of the British public; and in this cate- 
gory of instructive and useful literature we 
must place the excellent translation of the old 


Spanish chronicle of Pedro de Cieza de 
Leon,* issued by the Hakluyt Society not 
long since. 

The work of an eye-witness in those ex- 
citing and stirring times which make history 
has a special and peculiar value all its own ; 
and in the present instance is much enhanced 
by the fact that the great majority of the bold 
and fearless soldiers and sailors who left the 
sunny hills of Spain for the Far West were 
illiterate and ignorant men. They were unable, 
even if they had been willing, to leave behind 
them an intelligent account of their strange 
adventures, their wonderful travels, and their 
marvellous conquests. A minute analysis of 
their lives and conduct only shows that they 
were themselves all unworthy of the mighty 
victories which they achieved with so little 
effort and such extraordinary ease. 

Cieza sailed with the rest across the wide 
Atlantic Ocean, and soon became aware that 
his companions in arms, a wild and motley 
crew, cared above all else for the gratification 
of one ungovernable lust—the continual ac- 
quisition of fine gold, which this El Dorado of 
the West, this mystic land of the setting sun, 
seemed to yield in countless heaps without 
stint or measure. 

Anxious to hand down to remote posterity 
what he sees of Indian life, and hears of 
Indian lore, he undertakes to write his 
chronicle. Itis divided into two parts. The 
first gives a brief account of his own travels ; 
the second sketches in somewhat vague out- 
line the early history of the powerful Incas 
who ruled Peru in the olden time. 

With true Castilian pride he observes that 
the native races had “ much intercourse with 
the devil ;” but with a real taste for antiqua- 
rian knowledge he endeavours to collect to- 
gether any notices of quaint manners and 
customs, and peculiar habits, which may 
chance to come across his path. He is 
grieved at the destructive and cruel spirit 
which is so often manifested in a most brutal 
way by the barbarous behaviour of the fierce 
adventurers from his own fatherland. The 
white man had no pity on the black, regarding 
him as only fit to be a slave. 

In the early years of the European occupa- 

* The Chronicle of Pedro de Cieza de Leon, trans- 


lated by C. Markham, Esq., F.R.S., for the Hakluyt 
Society. 
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tion the great bulk of the traffic destined for 
the remote coasts of the vast Pacific Ocean 
went through Old Panama. 

In the year of grace 1521, this city, which 
is described as ‘very noble and very loyal,” 
obtained a royal charter from the mighty 
Emperor Charles V., who was so much occu- 
pied with the government of his extensive 
domains at home that he was seldom able to 
turn his thoughts or attention to another 
hemisphere. The old town was totally de- 
stroyed in the year 1671, and the present city 
was afterwards erected on a different site on 
a long promontory surrounded by the sea. 
Soon it will be possible to cross the narrow 
but difficult isthmus by means of a canal. 
Cieza and his friends, however, had to go 
afoot, or else ride on mules. And the first 
thing which made a profound impression on 
the invading host was the extremely poisonous 
character of the Indian arrows. The fatal 
power of that baleful juice in which the natives 
dip their weapons of war is explained in the 
chronicle by a strange and wonderful theory. 
To accomplish their malignant purpose they 
made use of foul “yellow roots dug up on 
the sea-shore,” and certain huge “ants and 
large spiders.” ‘To this unnatural compound 
they added certain “ hairy worms,” together 
with the wings of a bat, the head of a poison- 
ous fish, with plenty of toads and deadly 
apples, and the tips of the tails of stinging 
serpents. 

Surely it was no wonder that Christian 
troops were not proof against this terrible and 
heathenish mixture ! 

Moreover, on occasion, the mountain tribes 
could demonstrate that they possessed within 
their dusky ranks some very good shots. 
Cieza declares that an Indian warrior has been 
known to pierce a trusty knight of Spain right 
through the body with the barbed arrow let 
fly from his deadly bow. At this assertion 
one is reminded of the valiant Homeric hero, 
who slew the huge Odius : 


TpuTy yao erpepbevrs merappevy év dépu wISEv 
woo weconyds, dice 88 orjdecpw EXacoev,* 
The most spirited and life-like rendering of 


the Greek original in the English tongue was 
given long ago by Chapman, one of the best 


* Iliad, v. 40. 


classical scholars of the scholarly age of Queen 

Elizabeth : 

He strook him with a lance to earth, as first his flight 
addressed ; 

It took his forward turnéd back, and looked out of 
his breast. 

Besides the sharp-pointed arrows of the 
Indians, the Spaniards encountered in the 
dense woods that cover the lower slopes of 
the Andes, beautifully marked wild cats, and 
‘large monkeys that make such a noise that 
from a distance those who are new to the 
country would think they are pigs. When we 
pass under the trees, the monkeys break off 
branches and throw them down, making faces 
all the time.” Moreover, on one occasion 
they killed a great snake in whose capacious 
belly they found an entire deer, off which they 
made an excellent meal, devoutly thanking 
heaven that they themselves had not been 
devoured by the terrible serpent, inextricably 
engulfed in its slimy coils and poisoned by 
its deadly sting. As they journeyed towards 
the south the native races were found to be 
less warlike and more civilized. In the long 
valleys to the north the Indians were rich in 
gold, and they both sacrificed and ate human 
flesh. The petty chiefs of each tribe were 
always at war one with another. Hence the 
black population had in ancient times been 
more dense than it was in the age of the 
Spanish invasion. 

White people found the heat intense in 
this tropical region, and the high valleys in 
the mountains were deemed by far the most 
suitable for the permanent establishment 
of European colonies. Cartago and Cali 
possessed a fairly good climate. From this 
latter place communications were opened with 
the coast line of the Pacific Ocean, but the 
great difficulty of passing the rocky mountain 
ridges made the much longer route preferable 
down the navigable river ‘of St. Martha or 
Magdalene, which flowed in a northerly 
direction. . 

At a still higher level than Cali there stood 
the city of Popayan. Here was the seat of 
the Imperial Government, and a fine cathedral 
church. Further to the south was the city 
of Pasto, with its appurtenances lying on the 
border-land between the more northern 
valleys and the vast Empire of Ancient Peru. 
In this more mountainous district the natives 
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were hardy and brave, but frightfully deci- 
mated from various causes. “Some con- 
versed with the devil, but others had become 
Christians.” The climate now became cold, 
and the lofty snowpeaks of the Andes were 
just visible far away in the dim distance. 
This was the sign that they had reached the 
very edge of the dominions of the Inca. 
They at once entered upon a civilized country 
well guarded with frontier fortresses, whose 
commodious towns contained colossal palaces 
and gorgeous temples consecrated to the 
worship of the sun. They were confronted 
by one of those wonderful old-world civiliza- 
tions with which we are familiar in the deso- 
late ruins of Babylon or of Memphis. They 
were face to face with an antique system of 
government which in one point at least re- 
sembled the public administration of Rome. 
The Imperial funds, it was deemed, could not 
be better expended than in the construction 
of magnificent roads and causeways. Cieza 
was quite taken by surprise at the excellence 
of the great road which ran all the way from 
Quito to Cuzco. Every province had its own 
governor, personally responsible to the Inca 
himself, who was kind to the obedient, but 
cruelly punished rebellion. 

“ Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.” 
At the extreme outposts of the empire 
colonies of men devoted to the sovereign 
prince were established at regular intervals ; 
and communications were kept up with the 
capital by a most ingenious system of posts. 
Slight and active Indians were carefully trained 
to run a fixed distance: the instant they 
reached their destination others were ready 
to start and convey the news to the next 
resting-place. In this manner it is said 
messages of importance could be taken in 
eight days all the way from Quito to Cuzco, 
along the famous road of the Incas. 

But it is now high time to pass in our brief 
narrative from the elevated valleys in the 


mountains to the unhealthy tropical climate ~ 


along the sea-coast, where rain seldom or 
never falls. Here there was another great 


road almost parallel to that in the mountains. 
There were also numerous channels across 
the plains erected by the native Government 
for the purposes of irrigation, effectually pre- 
serving a constant supply of water for farm 
land. These public works, so useful for the 


cultivation of the soil, remain intact in one 
district alone, bringing wealth and comfort to 
the inhabitants. For the most part, through 
ignorance or laziness, the conquering army 
let them fall into premature decay. 

In sailing along the coast of the Pacific, 
Pedro de Cieza was much struck by the vast 
ruins of rich palaces at Tumebamba, and the 
strange legend preserved among the people 
concerning the landing of great giants near 
the Point of St. Helena on the South Sea, 
who dug deep wells, and ill-treated the natives, 
and were destroyed by fire that fell from 
heaven. 

The principal European town by the ocean 
is Lima, or, as it is called in the Chronicle, 
the City of the Kings. It was founded by 
Francisco Pizarro in the year of grace 1535, 
during the reign of the Emperor Charles V. 
In the immediate neighbourhood was the 
famous temple called Pachacamac, commonly 
held to have been a place of heathen worship 
before the age of the Incas. Its situation is 
superb, surmounting a bold and rugged 
promontory overhanging the wide waste of 
waters that seem to stretch away for ever to 
the west ; while the snowpeaks of the noble 
Andes form a magnificent background. 
Amidst the old ruins solid walls to the height 
of 30 feet may still be seen. 

The finest city, however, in ancient Peru 
was named Cuzco. It stands near a couple 
of streams, in “a very rugged situation,” 
11,380 feet above the sea, near the great 
mountains. The temperature is very cold, 
and on the north side there are extensive 
ruins of an immense fortress, built by the 
Indians in remote ages of very large stones 
without mortar or cement. Garcilasso de la 
Vega describes the Cyclopean walls and 
towers of this strong hill fort, and Mr. C. R. 
Markham deems these remains the most 
curious and interesting now existing in Peru. 

It was in this noble city that the Inca had 
his royal seat. Here the royal roads met, 
and the houses were well built of large stones 
well cut. There were handsome palaces for 
the nobles, and above all a truly magnificent 
Temple of the Sun, rich in gold and silver, 
The innermost chamber was lined through- 
out with plates of gold, having at the upper 
end a huge golden sun. On either side were 
the mummies of the deceased Incas, seated 
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on chairs of gold. A rich cornice of solid 
gold, a yard broad, ran round the walls. 
Within the precincts there were five sacred 
fountains with silver and golden pipes, and a 
garden containing flowers and fruits of pure 
beaten gold. The chief priest dwelt near 
the shrine, probably on the site now occu- 
pied by the convent of San Domingo. Hard 
by was a College of Virgins, selected for their 
beauty, who lived under strict rule like those 
dedicated to the honour of Vesta in the old 
days of Rome. The religious establishment 
was well calculated to impress the mass of 
the common people with awe and reverence. 
In fact, the whole town was striking and 
magnificent. 

“Cuzco,” quaintly observes Cieza, “was 
grand and stately, and must have been 
founded by a people of great intelligence.” 

The country around shared in some degree 
the privileges and wealth of the capital. In 
particular, the beautiful valley of Yucay was 
a favourite resort of the citizens, and con- 
tained a fine palace and fortress belonging to 
the Inca. Of the latter, wondrous ruins still 
remain. There are huge fragments of stone 
curiously carved with strange figures, repre- 
senting lions and other fierce beasts, and 
strong men in armour. 

In this extremely rugged district, the steep 
and perpendicular ravines, cut out of the 
solid rock by the rushing mountain torrents, 
were frequently spanned by light bridges 
made of twisted cord and ropes. They 
served their purpose well; but they needed 
much repair, and often had to be renewed. 

In order to complete our general survey, 
a little must be said concerning the dominions 
of the Inca to the south of the capital. The 
principal province in this part of the empire 
was called Collao. The climate was cold 
and the land unproductive. The people 
lived chiefly on potatoes, and were accus- 
tomed to carry in their mouths a small quan- 
tity of a herb called coca, which they thought 
both checked hunger and gave vigour and 
strength and the power of endurance. By 
its cultivation and sale the Spaniards after- 
wards made money. In early days the 
native Government was careful to supply this 
chilly hill country with rich stores of maize, 
which could be.easily grown in the warmer 
and more genial districts. On the same 
VOL. XIX. 





principle hunting was forbidden at certain 
fixed intervals, so that the game and wild 
fowl might have time to multiply and in- 
crease, and in all the principal towns large 
storehouses were maintained well filled with 
grain, lest a famine should on a sudden over- 
whelm the land. The accounts were kept 
by means of coloured knots in delicate cords 
of silk or wool. 

The Collas had certain customs of their 
own. Over the tombs of the dead they built 
tall sepulchral towers, with the doors always 
facing the east. In one of their temples, 
according to tradition, there had once been 
an idol. If this had ever been so, no vestige 
thereof remained in Cieza’s time; and the 
old legend itself seems improbable, as the 
Inca was not an idolator and never en- 
couraged idolatry. The chronicler further 
adds that the Collas know how “to take 
account of time,” and are acquainted “ with 
some of the movements both of the sun and 
the moon. They count their years from ten 
months to ten months.” 

In connection with the great lake named 
Titicaca, there were some strange mytho- 
logical stories. In the centre was a sacred 
island, where the Inca erected a large temple 
in honour of the sun. Some said that the 
bright orb, which gives light to the world 
and ripens the golden grain, first rose from 
beneath the blue waters of this smooth and 
far-stretching lake. Others maintained that 
the Indians themselves were descended from 
the glistening sparkle of its dancing spray. 
So large a sheet of water was a marvel, which 
native lore could not explain. 

Some twelve miles beyond the southern 
extremity of this inland sea, there was 
another mystery. Here was discovered 
another large collection of very ancient 
ruins. In the midst there stood erect some 
large stones, quaintly carved to resemble 
giants, and also some great doorways of 
colossal size and design. After minute 
examination, Cieza deemed them the earliest 
monuments of man’s handicraft that he came 
across in any part of Peru. In his opinion 
there was evidence that the original plan 
had never been completed, and that the un- 
finished work had been commenced by some 
Cyclopean architect in distant ages long ‘an- 
terior to the rise of the power of the Inca. 
Cc 
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It is, however, difficult to gather from the 
record any very full details. 

South of the Collao, there was an extensive 
tract of country which soon attracted the 
notice of the Spanish settlers, because it was 
rich in silver. Of this mineral district Plata 
was the principal town. Porco was the name 
of the most important silver-mine belonging 
to the Inca, but in the year 1546 the 
Spaniards discovered, and began to work out, 
the exhaustless wealth of the hill of Potosi. 

As the wonderful character of this rich 
storehouse of the precious metals became 
better known, a good market by degrees grew 
up in the plain country at the base of these 
marvellous hills. 

Spanish settlers thronged the neighbour- 
hood, and great fairs were held for the de- 
spatch of business, which were largely attended 
both by the Indians and the white people. 
“T observed,” says Cieza, “ that many frauds 
were committed, and that there was little 
truth spoken. ... There were also many 
disputes and lawsuits among the traffickers.” 
Here we see plainly how the inordinate love 
of gold and silver was the besetting sin of the 
proud Castilian or the haughty Aragonese. 

The copious supplies obtained so easily 
from these rich mines were conveyed along 
the royal road to Cuzco, by the ready aid of 
the great Peruvian sheep, commonly called 
llamas. ‘ These sheep,” says the chronicler, 
‘‘are among the most excellent creatures that 
God has created, and the most useful... . 
Truly it is very pleasant to see the Indians of 
the Collao go forth with their beasts, and 
return with them to their homes in the even- 
ing, laden with fuel. They feed upon the 
herbage of the plains, and when they com- 
plain they make a noise like the groaning of 
camels.” And again, “In the city of La Paz 
I ate a dinner off one of these fat huanacus 
(a particular sort of llama), and it seemed to 
me the best I ever had in my life !” 

In this simple enjoyment of good fare we 
may take farewell of our honest traveller 
Pedro de Cieza de Leon. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Kirton-in-Lindsep: Church- 
wardens’ Accounts, etc. 
By EDWARD PEACOCK, F.S.A. 


n*igea| RTON-IN-LINDSEY is but a small 
town. It never can have been of 
great size or importance as far as 
population is concerned, but our 
forefathers did not estimate places by the 
number of the human beings who dwelt 
therein. In the Plantagenet, Tudor, and 
Stuart times, Kirton, as the head of a large 
manor, including some forty townships, was 
a place of much importance. As is the case 
with so many other of our towns and villages, 
it first comes within the grasp of authentic 
history in the Domesday Survey. There we 
learn that it belonged before the Conquest 
to Earl Edwin, that he had within it eight 
carucates of land at “geld,” and land for 
sixteen ploughs. It fell into the King’s 
hands, and from that time until the end of 
the last century, it was almost always attached 
in some way or other to royalty. In the 
latter time it was part of the demesnes of the 
Duchy of Cornwall. In the end of the last 
century the manor of Kirton with all its 
appurtenances was sold, and it is now broken 
into fragments. No list of the places which 
were in whole, or in part, included within the 
limits of this great franchise, has ever been 
published; and as there are many serious 
misconceptions regarding it, we give a cata- 
logue of the townships which were in the 
whole or in part included within its jurisdic- 
tion, taken from Norden and Thorpe’s Survey 
made in 1616. We have reduced the spelling 
of these names to their modern forms : 
Aseby, * Grayingham, 
Ashby, Harpswell, 
Atterby, Heapham, 
Blyton, Hemswell, 
Bottesford, Hibaldstow, 
Brumby, Messingham, 
Burringham, Missen (that part only 
Burton-on-Stather, which is in the county 
Butterwick, East of Lincoln), 
Corringham, Great, Morton, 
Corringham, Little, Northorpe, 
Frodingham, Pilham, 
Gamblethorpe, Redburn, 
Gilby, Risby, 
Glentworth, Saxby, 
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Scunthorpe, Sturgate, 
Snitterby, Waddingham, 
Somerby, Walkerith, 
Spital, Wharton, 
Springthorpe, Winterton, 
Stockwith, Yaddlethorpe. 


In many of these places—Frodingham, 
Scunthorpe, and Burringham, for instance— 
the whole of the area was included within the 
manor of Kirton, in others but a very small 
portion ; at Bottesford, for example, there 
were but seventy-six acres, and somewhat less 
in Yaddlethorpe. In Messingham there was 
“unum tenementum cum gardino,” and a 
plot of meadow consisting of one acre and a 
rood. 

Though we have no information as to 
Kirton-in-Lindsey before the Conqueror’s 
Survey, there is no doubt that it was inhabited 
in the Roman time, for fragments of pottery, 
bricks, coins, and other relics of the world’s 
conquerors have from time to time been dis- 
covered there. It has, moreover, been sur- 
mised by more than one competent antiquary 
that the present market-place follows the out- 
lines of a Roman camp. Some few years ago 
a vault, excavated in the oolite rock, was 
found near the eastern side of the market- 
place; there was nothing to distinguish its 
date or character, but from the extremely 
rude character of the work it was surmised 
to be of pre-Roman date. 

The church presents examples of many 
various styles. Its noble Early English tower 
is an object of great interest. The rest of 
the church has been much injured from time 
to time by those changes which are called, 
in irony let us hope, restoration. About 
twenty years ago the remains of a fresco, 
representing the seven sacraments of the 
Catholic Church, were found on the wall of 
the north aisle. A reduced copy of this 
curious picture may be seen in the writer’s 
“English Church Furniture.” The church- 
wardens’ accounts begin in 1484. They 
consist of a bound volume and a mass of 
loose papers. In the volume are the accounts 
of one of the five guilds which existed here 
before the Tudor changes. The guild of 
Corpus Christi seems to have been governed 
by three aldermen. In 1484 they were John 
Burgh, Esquier, Thomas Webster, and John 
Grymston. Of the two last persons we know 
nothing. John Burgh was a member of a 


family which had been resident at Kirton for 
some time, and continued there until the 
reign of James I. The guild seems to have 
lent its money to various persons, in every 
case requiring someone to stand with the 
borrower as “seurtye.” In the rental of the 
church for the same year, we find that 
Thomas Burgh was bound, as rent for a 
house he possessed, to find “a lawmpe” 
before the altar of St. Katherine, that another 
house at the “kyrk stell” [stile] supplied a 
lamp for the lady altar, and “a garthe by syd 
of old vicarege a lawmpe before ye hye 
awter.” 

In 1529, we have a short inventory of the 
church goods. One was “Oon coope of 
kreme svp velvet, also on vestm’t for ye 
prest, dekyn, and s’bdekeyn.” A cope and 
suit of vestments of black worsted, a cope of 
white silk, three whole vestments—one of 
silk, one of ‘‘ chamelet,” and one of “ qwyllte.” 
There were also a green silk vestment, and 
one of blue damask, one of black “ chamelete,” 
and another of green “croylle.”* There 
were two red vestments, one of “saton of 
breges,” that is, Bruges—the Flemish city 
which was long celebrated for the excellence 
of its textile fabrics;+ the other was of 
worsted, and therefore we may assume of a 
commoner kind for week-day use. There was 
also another vestment, perhaps the most 
precious in the church’s store. The ground 
was blue, and it was wrought over with 
“byrdds of greyn sylk.” The church also 
possessed two coverlets of red and yellow, 
and three altar cloths; the first green of 
satin of “ bregez,” the second blue “ paynted 
with ymages,” the third of white silk. These 
memoranda show that the church’s services 
must have been conducted in a splendid 
manner. It must, moreover, be borne in 
mind that these vestments only represent a 
part of those to be seen in the sacred build- 
ing. The inventory only relates to those 
which belonged to the parish. Each of the 
guilds would have sets of vestments of its 
own, which, judging from the analogy of 


* Worsted. The great chamber at Holy Island 
was, in 1533, hung ‘Cum le red crole et borders.’ 
Raine, North Durham, p. 126. 

+ This word occurs in sixteenth century documents 
as Brigs, Brug, Bruges, and in many other forms, 
The word is in Flemish Arugge, i.e., a bridge.— 
Murray Dict. 
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other places, were no doubt of a splendid 
character. We know little of the Kirton 
guilds beyond their names, which are re- 
corded in the will of a certain William Blyton, 
executed in 1498. They were called the 
guild of the Holy Sepulchre, of St. John the 
Baptist, of Corpus Christi, “ may gilde” and 
‘ pluygh gilde.” The late Mr. W. E. Howlett, 
F.S.A., had seen evidence that some of the 
property of theseguilds which fellintothehands 
of the Crown in the reign of Edward VI., was, 
during the time of his Protestant sister, given 
towards the foundation of the Grammar 
School, which yet exists in that town. 

Among the payments in succeeding years 
there are many interesting entries. In 1535, 
we have 
“Payd for bred and ale when the churche 

he’lands were sawen, xiijd.” 

The church headlands were certain lands 
in the open field which were vested in the 
churchwardens, who cultivated them for the 
good of the church. In the same year we 
have 
** Payd for bred & alle at Trent syde when I 

& my neburs did dig vp stons, va.” 

This is a puzzling entry. There is no part 
of the Trent side near Kirton where stones are 
to be found. It most likely refers to getting 
“cobbles” from Hardwick Hill, which is on 
Scotton Common, about a mile and a half 
from the river. If this be a correct guess, 
and it claims to be nothing more, the stones 
were got for paving the paths. The writer 
remembers seeing, nearly forty years ago, in 
the churchyard, “cobbles” which may have 
come from that place. 

‘*Paid for costes when my fader Ba’t’n & I 
rode to Roche.” 

Roache Abbey is probably the place meant. 
There are excellent quarries of building-stone 
in the neighbourhood. Bainton and the 
keeper of the account may have gone to 
purchase stone for some ornamental work in 
the church. The Kirton oolite, though good 
for building purposes, is not adapted for fine 
carving. 

In 1543, the churchwardens received 
“vis. viijd.” for “William Brigges bereall 
and his wytward.” A wytward means a 
bequest. The word occurs several times in 
later years. 


In 1546, the churchwardens purchased “a 
mand for hallybred,” for which they gave ijd. 
A mand, or, as it is commonly spelt, maund, 
signifies a wicker-basket. In this case it was 
to be used for carrying round the holy- 
bread, which was distributed after the parish 
Mass on Sundays.* 

In the same year a bell was sold for iiijd., 
which was got off the vestry. The price 
shows that it was but a small one. We may 
therefore conclude that it was the sanctus- 
bell, used before the changes in religion to 
ring at the elevation of the host. No trace 
of an old vestry has been remaining within 
human memory. The present vestry was 
built about five-and-twenty years ago, when 
this church underwent, for the last time, 
destructive alterations. 

In 1557, we find the following: “Yt is 
agreyd by [the] hole bodye of the paryshe to 
give for every plough j peck of peas, and 
for every powgh j frundell of barlye, to be 
sowne to the common use of the town ”— 
that is, that each farmer, according to the 
number of ploughs he used, should contribute 
seed for the land known as the church head 
lands. Halliwell’s Déctionary explains a 
Jrundell to mean two pecks, and says it is a 
Northern word. 

In 1565, the churches were finally divested 
of the objects which had been employed in 
the ceremonial of the old worship. We find, 
therefore, the churchwardens selling two 
copes, a vestment, certain candlesticks, and 
other brassware. The total amount they 
received was £3 135. 4a. In the same year 
they gave xiiijd. to certain players. 

In 1569, there is a memorandum that they 
had to make answer as to certain copes, vest- 
ments, albs, an amice, candlesticks, hand- 
bells, and “ij tables with images.” This 
looks as if some of the objects which ought 
to have been removed four years before had 
been kept back. To whom the churchwar- 
dens were to make answer is not stated— 
most probably some inquiries had been made 
by the archdeacon. 

In 1573, we have the first mention of the 
church clock. The churchwardens gave ijs. 
to “the clocksmyth for a gods pene.” 

In 1580, xijd. was paid for “eldene.” This 
means wood, or small sticks for fires. The 


* See Antiguary, vol. xvii., p. 191. 
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word is now very rarely used, but is not quite 
obsolete. A member of my family heard it 
used in June, 1887. 

In 1581, a payment of viijd. is charged 
“for mending the belles aganst Sant Hew 
day ”—that is, the 17th of November. The 
bells were probably not rung in honour of 
the holy Bishop of Lincoln, Hugh of Avalon, 
but because it was the accession day of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

In 1613, we have a charge of vjd. for going 
to Spittle [Spital in the Street] to make a 
return “if ther were any that refused to take 
communion ;” and in 1622 a like sum for 
“mowing strewinge for the church at mid- 
somer,” and xij@. for “two hornes for the 
swineherd.” We learn from Norden and 
Thorpe’s Survey of the Manor and Soke of 
Kirton-in-Lindsey that, in 1616, the “ por- 
carius ville ” occupied a house upon the waste, 
which was valued at iijs. iiijd. This was con- 
sidered by them a usurpation by the town of 
the rights of the Lord of the Manor. 

In 1623, there is a payment of vjd. for 
ringing on the xxiiij of March—that is, on 
the anniversary of the accession of King 
James I. A payment for “a stee” is also 
recorded. Every Lincolnshire person will 
understand this, but the word is unknown in 
many parts of thecountry. It means a ladder, 
and is still the common word in daily use. 
The author of Ruth and Gabriel uses it, 
speaking of “Two rooms below, two above, 
gained by steep little stees.”* And John 
Hodgson, the Northumberland historian, 
tells us of his going on certain occasions, “a 
few steps up the stee,”t by which a bed- 
chamber was reached. 

In 1629, the churchwardens gave iiijd. to 
“a trauiler .. . . that was taken with Dun- 
kerkes”—that is, by privateers who sailed 
from Dunkirk. The literature of the time 
abounds with notices of these pests. Webster 
says : 

“ Bellamont. Now, blue-bottle! what flutter 
you for—sea-pie ? 

“ Servant. Not to catch fish, sir. My 
young master—your son, Master Philip—is 
taken prisoner. 

“ Bellamont. By the Dunkirks ?” f 


* Vol. i., p. 42. 
+ Raine’s Memoir, i. 25. 
t Northward Ho, Act I, Scene 3, 





In 1630, they gave xviijd. to “a porre 
widow .. . . that had a woulf on her arm.” 
A medical friend suggests that this poor 
creature was afflicted with what was called 
the lupus or wolf—cancer—“ because it 
devours rapidly the flesh like a wolf."* And 
in the same year we find that they “bestowed 
of the ringers in ayle for joye of the young 
prince xijd.” Charles II. was born May 29, 
1630. 

In 1638, we find signs of the Laudian 
movement in the direction of higher ritual. 
The churchwardens paid for “a reseruation 
fee, and for want of a hoode, and for tyme 
to get the same, ijs.” 

In 1646, there is a note of the swing of 
the pendulum in the opposite direction, for 
then they “laid out for the Directory Booke 
xijd.;” and in the same year they gave 
Thomas Blow iis. vid. for “ whiping dooges.” 
Similar payments to this occur from time to 
time for many years. The last entry we have 
found is in 1817. In former times, the dog- 
whipper seems to have been employed in 
most churches. In the Middle Ages, it seems 
to have been a common habit to take dogs 
to church.t 

In 1647, we have several entries of sums 
given to persons who had suffered loss by 
the rebels in Ireland. It may be well to 
note, too, that in this year Arabic numerals 
begin to be used to indicate the payments. 

In 1656, sixpence was given “to an ould 
preist.” The meaning is not clear. What 
was he? The penal laws then in force were 
far too severe for it to have been safe for any 
Catholic missionary priest to have avowed 
himself. It does not seem likely that a 
clergyman of the Church of England would 
have been thus described. Priest was, and 
still is, a term applied to.the established 
clergy in some parts of the North of Eng- 
land; but we never heard of it being used 
here until quite modern days. 

It is commonly believed that during the 
interregnum all church festivals were dis- 
regarded ; but in 1658, we find a payment of 
two shillings for ‘“‘the ringers at Christmes 
day and new yeares day.” 


* Barthol. Parr, London Medical Dict., 1809, sub 
voce Lupus. 

+ For further information see Zincolush. Notes and 
Queries, vol. i., p. 88. 
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The greater part of the old registers of 
Kirton have been lost. As far as burials are 
concerned, their place is in part supplied by 
the churchwardens’ accounts, which contain 
entries of payments made for those persons 
who were buried in the church. 

EDWARD PEACOCK. 
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amy iils eccentric comedian established 
ROG Oey) in 1715 a prize of a coat and silver 
badge, to be rowed for annually 

by six Thames watermen. They 

must be young, and their apprenticeship must 
have expired only the year before. The match 
was to be rowed every first of August, an- 
nually on the same day for ever, from the 
Old Swan at London Bridge to the White 
Swan, Chelsea. Cunningham, by some slip, 


- says Battersea (1. C., 182) ; but it was Chel- 


sea, at a picturesque old waterside inn, one 
or two doors west from the famous Botanic 
Garden of the Apothecaries Company. 
Those who wish to see how much that is 
interesting may be said about the Swan Inns 
on the River Thames, and throughout Lon- 
don, should refer to the History of Signboards 
(1. L., 213). Doggett was passionately de- 
voted to the House of Hanover; so much so 
that he fixed the race for the first of August to 
commemorate -the accession of George I., 
Queen Anne having breathed her last on the 
morning of that day in August, 1714, and he 
adopted for his arms or the device upon his 
silver badge the White Horse of Hanover, 
with that much-abused word “ Liberty” for 


the motto. From the Zimes, August 3, 1863, 
it would appear that the further words are 
added now: “ The gift of Thomas Doggett, 
the famous comedian.” This sentence we 
may be pretty sure formed no part of the 
original bequest. To Doggett’s gift it ap- 
pears (Zimes, as above cited) that Sir William 
Jolliffe added the minor amounts now be- 
stowed ; viz., tothe second man, £4 17s. 9d.; 
to the third, 42 18s. od.; to the fourth, 
ZI us. 6d.; to the fifth and sixth, £1 1s. 
each, so that no competitor rows for nothing. 

It used to be rowed in the heavy old 
wherry of Thames traffic, which had to be 
pulled up against tide, so it was a very heavy 
test of “stay” and endurance. The five- 
mile course used to occupy an hour and a 
half; but wager-boats have been substituted, 
and the time cut down to an average of thirty 
minutes. In 1863, Thomas Young of Rother- 
hithe Stairs won, saving the tide all the way 
up ; the course was covered in a little over 
thirty-seven minutes, so that it was not a fast 
match on that occasion. The prizes are still 
presented by the Fishmongers’ Company, of 
which Doggett was a member.* 

Doggett was a stanch Whig, and in the 
Dublin University Magazine (LXIII., 513) 
it is said that his intended gift was advertised 
in the Drury Lane play bill of August 1, 
1715,and may be seen in the British Mu- 
seum. The writer of the article is evidently 
a man conversant with theatrical history, and 
gives the best account of Doggett that I have 
anywhere met with; but I have not been 
able to find the playbill of that early date. 
The regular file of Drury Lane bills begins, I 
think, in 1754 about ; it may, however, be in 
some of the miscellaneous collections not- 
withstanding. My reason for taking no 
special trouble about it, is simply that it ap- 
pears to carry error on the face of it. The 
announcement, professing to be a literal 
transcript, is as follows : 

“ This being the day of his Majesty’s happy accession 
to the throne, there will be given by Mr. Doggett an 





* “ The stairs leading up to the banqueting-hall were 
covered with scarlet cloth, and the niches filled with 
flowers, while the vestibule was lined on one side by 
the Thames champions—the winners of Doggett’s 
coat and badge, one of whom had carried off the 
trophy as far back as the year 3824, and looked hardy 
and wiry enough to be able to do it again after the 
lapse of forty summers.” —7Zimes, February 13, 1863. 
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orange-coloured livery, with a badge representing 
Liberty, to be rowed for by six watermen that are out 
of their time within the year past. They are to row 
from London Bridge to Chelsea ; and will be continued 
annually on the same day for ever. They are to start 
exactly at four o’clock.” 

Though I have not found the playbill, I 
find these exact words announcing the event 
in the Daily Courant of Wednesday, August 1, 
1716, which I presume to be the second 
occasion on which the match was rowed. 
Smith says, in error, it was first rowed in 
1722, the year of Doggett’s death (15. S., 
210). 

Plays in the year 17£5 were commenced at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon, and this 
document says the boats start at four o’clock, 
so unless we assume that Doggett intended to 
empty the playhouse, and adjourn to the match, 
the announcement would seem to be quite 
purposeless. The first of August fell on a 
Thursday in 1715. Now, if Doggett had 
announced it in the playbill of Wednesday, 
July 31, one could have understood it. The 
Dublin Magazine may be right after all, but 
the doubt is so great that I do not consider 
the search to be worth spending any time 
upon. 

The connection of the Thames watermen 
with the theatres was of very long standing 
indeed. A fleet of ferryboats was kept ply- 


ing by the traffic to and from the theatres on 


the Bankside. Taylor, the water-poet, tells us 
that out of the players playing there 40,000 
watermen derived their chief support ; it would 
be considerable if a tenth part of that number 
subsisted by such traffic. Wren built the 
Duke’s Theatre in Dorset Gardens with some 
view probably to this large river traffic, for 
he set it with its handsome front towards the 
river, and gave it a good landing-stage. 
Vauxhall also had its water-gate, and the 
proprietors of the gardens thought it worth 
their while to give a wherry and prize cup to 
be rowed for annually. Cuper may have 
done the same at Cuper’s Gardens to keep 
well with the watermen, who might often 
direct a fare to one place of entertainment 
rather than to another whilst on the water- 
way. In fact, though it is not said, one 
inclines to suppose, that Doggett only per- 
petuated by endowment some custom that 
had been long prevalent amongst the water- 
side theatres. Otherwise this close con- 


nection between theatricals and wherries 
would be almost unaccountable. Philip 
Astley, the rider at the circus, Westminster 
Bridge, is a further instance. He gave a new 
wherry annually in this way. Even Edmund 
Kean (3 T., 138) for some reason did the 
same thing, possibly because the Doggett 
bequest was a tradition of “Old Drury,” 
where Edmund won his immortal honours as 
the greatest tragedian that evertrodethe boards 
— if you take him at the heights he reached 
frequently, as no other ever has, and not for 
the general level of perfection that could 
be maintained by him constantly. Let Cole 
ridge, the miraculous, alone bear me witness— 
rather than all the witty but somewhat multi- 
plex babble of Hazlitt’s utterances—that to 
see Kean play “was like reading Shakspere 
by flashes of lightning.” But to return to the 
matter of the annual wherries, all these pleas- 
ing gifts have passed away with the sunshine 
of their pleasant day ; extinct, in fact, and all 
but dead to memory, save that of Doggett, 
who, endowing his gift, has made it live on till 
now. Had Doggett ever been connected with 
the theatre in Dorset Gardens, one might have 
understood better why he should think of 
Thames watermen ; but he never was, so far 
as I know. His acting in London is only 
associated with four localities—Bartholomew 
Fair, Drury Lane, its branch at the Hay- 
market, Vanbrugh’s New Theatre, and the 
Theatre at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The last 
had some slight connection with Dorset 
Gardens, through Davenant’s Company ; but 
this will not account for Doggett’s institution. 
I think we may designate it as a kind of 
Shaksperian survival. 

This match, on a bright morning, rowed 
in the sunlight of an August day, was indeed 
a gala sight to witness up to within fifty years 
of the present time ; sprung, as it was, from a 
bequest of loyalty to the useful, if somewhat 
tradesmanlike House of Brunswick, it was 
calculated to gladden the loyal spectator’s 
heart. In Doggett’s day the stretch of river 
from starting-post to goal was rich in such 
effects as it might rejoice a Turner to paint, a 
Hollar to engrave, or a Whistler to etch. Not 
a bridge then spanned the flood but that of 
Old London Bridge, nor spread its arched and 
frowning brow athwart the stream of Thames, 
which then ran clear and free from the pollu- 
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tion of five millions upon its banks ; the king’s 
sturgeon could still be caught annually at 
Putney. There were abundant trees thenon the 
southern bank even opposite to the Temple, 
and Sir Edward Northey’s rooks from Epsom, 
or their early predecessors, could rejoice in a 
wide prospect from the tall elms of the 
Temple Gardens right away to the balmy 
stretch of the Surrey hills. Opposite to 
Arundel and Somerset Houses was the open 
expanse of Cuper’s Gardens ; to the west Mil- 
bank Fields and Tothill layextended smilingly 
—more rural than Hampstead is now—with the 
Horseferry at intervals traversing to Lambeth 
Palace ; below whose park-wall ran a foot- 
way skirting the river-bank, a quite rural 
stroll; Vauxhall, or “the New Spring 
Gardens ”—so called in distinction from those 
at Charing Cross—were paled off merely from 
the adjacent fields, and scarce a house past 
Lambeth could be seen till you reached the 
“Red House,” Battersea, and the jetty or 
causeway that long preceded the bridge there 
—the bridge a structure that has itself grown 
old since and is demolished, with all its 
beauty fled ; rough, rural, and irregular it may 
have been, but beauty for an etcher still it 
had. We have just overshot the White 
Swan, Chelsea, and, looking back, can see 
that Doggett’s wherries are now nearing it ; 
whilst some Zom Zug,* for the nonce, be- 
comes the hero of a day, a celebrity like my 
Lord Mayor for one current year, and a made 
man for life, let us hope. Now may we ex- 
claim with the great parliamentary premier 
of English speech: » 

The glorious sun stays in his course, and plays the 

alchemist, 


Turning, with splendour of his precious beam, 
This meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold— 


Let us append for the nonce : 
And Thames’ translucent waters to La Plata. 


This may stand for a picture of what it 
once was ; what it is now, that science has im- 
proved things so much, I dedicate to dirt, 
mud-pigment, and to silence. 

It remains to point out, as a mere matter 
of fact, that, since the adoption of the wager- 
wherry and rowing the race with the tide, the 
Surrey side of the river is always accounted 
the best place to gain at the toss, because 


* Broughton (7. H., ii. 1062), afterwards a prize- 
fighter, was the first winner of the prize. 


the Thames sweeps that way; and next, be- 
cause the men who can get amongst the 
barges go as the river takes them, and swim 
clear of the steamers and other craft. 

Doggett was a stanch Whig, and often 
had to appease with money the “roughs” 
in his day; not that they cared a brass 
farthing for Queen Anne, as he truly said, 
but that it gave them a chance of levying 
black-mail. As we have shown, the pic- 
turesqueness and interest of the whole thing 
is dying out with the old ferries and the 
very trade itself of waterman. The river is, 
alas ! no longer a highway, but a byway, and 
approaching very nearly to a Fleet-ditch of 
larger dimension, or—shall we confess it >—a 
main sewer. It is spanned already by so 
many hideous bridges, railway and other, 
that one expects to hear some bold engineer 
of the future proposing to cover it in upon 
flying spandrils, and then our Thames will 
become a Lethe running to its own oblivion 
underground. Well, well! the Olympic games 
have perished; and what is to perpetuate 
this contest so strikingly instituted by our 
Hanoverian enthusiast for his “ 1st of August 
annually for ever”? When the bold engineer 
has covered the Thames in—like the New 
River at Holloway—it will require six young 
watermen bolder again than Broughton to 
struggle through the Stygian-vaulted water- 
course. Shall we suggest that Doggett be 
estopped with this year of grace 1888 ?* 

The interest in Doggett really centres in 
this match ; but still in courtesy we must say 
a little more about his life. He was born in 
Castle Street, Dublin, and failed on the stage 
there, or, at any rate, achieved no great 
position, for neither Hitchcock nor Chetwood 

* The name of Dogoit and Doget is said to appear 
in Anglo-Irish annals of the thirteenth century. 
Gilbertus Doget is found in an unpublished Fife Roll 
of 1261 (6. N., 6. S. x. 349-437). Also there is a John 
Dogget, a Sheriff of London, 1509 (1. M., ii. 14), 
Cunningham spells his name Dogget and Doggett. The 
latter is, I think, the contemporary way of speliing it. 
The Zimes, before quoted, spells it Doggett. When — 
his Country Wake was printed in 1696, “as it is 
acted at the New Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields,” the name is spelt with two 2’s and two ?’s, so 
that this must have come under his own eye, and is 
probably correct. This is a trifle, some will say. Yes, 
let it be admitted. Buta grain of dust has sometimes 
destroyed a man’s sight, and that is no trifle surely. 
‘* What is truth?” said Pilate jesting. ‘‘ What is a 
trifle ?” we ask seriously. 
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in their accounts of the Dublin stage name 
him (9. D., lxiii. 513); but he made a quick 
success in London on the boards of Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields Theatre and Drury Lane. At the 
latter he became joint manager with Wilks, 
who was an Irishman, and Cibber. But when 
Booth was thrust in as a sharer in 1712, he 
quitted it in disgust (3. B., i. 129). He ap- 
pealed to the Vice-Chamberlain, who ordered 
that Wilks, Cibber, and Booth should pay 
him out his whole share; they, at the sug- 
gestion of Cibber, laid so long a remembrance 
before the courtly Vice-Chamberlain, that he, 
alarmed at the trouble, left Doggett to get 
relief by the law. Doggett preferred a bill 
in Chancery, and finally obtained £600 for 
his share of the joint property, and 5 per cent. 
interest from the date of the last license. 
Thus he got scarcely a year’s purchase of 
what, at first, they would willingly have given 
him without law at all, viz., £500 a year for 
life. He lived seven years after this decision. 

Poor Doggett for some years could not 
bear the sight of either Wilks or Cibber, 
though he had to meet them almost daily at 
Button’s ; else he must forego the conver- 
sation of Addison, Steele, Pope, etc. His 
display of surly pride and stiffness became 
the amusement of the Coffee-House. A 
friend in jest wrote to Cibber, when he was 
out of town, to say that Doggett was dead. 
Cibber, who must always be finer rused than 
anyone else, pretends that he did not believe 
this, but wrote of Doggett as if he did; he 
excused his faults and eulogised his merits. 
The truth is he really believed the report, 
and replied with all the genuine warmth that 
he felt for his old friend. He fell into the 
trap, in fact, and it is much more creditable 
to him to have done so, than the finesse he 
claims could have been. His letter was 
shown to Doggett, and when Cibber returned 
to town, what follows took place and will be 
best conveyed in Cibber’s own words (17. C., 
291): 

“For one day, sitting over against him at the same 
coffee-house, where we had often mixed at the same 
table, though we never exchanged a single syllable, he 
graciously extended his hand for a pinch of my snuff. 
As this seemed from him a sort of breaking the ice 
of his temper, I took courage upon it to break silence 
on my side, and asked him how he liked it? To 
which, with a slow hesitation, naturally assisted by 
the action of taking the snuff, he replied : ‘ Umph !— 
the best—umph | I have tasted a great while,’” 


After a few repetitions of these coy and lady- 
like advances, the two friends grew a little more 
conversible. When finally Cibber pressed to 
know why he had acted as he did, it came 
out that the fault at the bottom lay with the 
behaviour of Wilks, and that it was a relief to 
him to get clear of that man under any really 
plausible excuse. Although Doggett took the 
line he did, he showed on several occasions 
how much he had felt so serious a loss to his 
income, and also that he had never quite 
foresworn the stage, as he played once again 
in Drury Lane before the King at Mrs. 
Porter’s benefit. Cibber even thought that 
he hoped to be invited to rejoin them(r17. C., 


287). 

In the Brief Supplement to Colley Cibber’s 
Lives, p. 14, written by Tony Aston,* the 
contemporary of Cibber, the passage relating 
to Doggett is so characteristic, that as the 
pamphlet is scarce I give it here entire: 

“Mr. Doggett was but little regarded till 
he dropped on the character of Solon, in the 
Marriage Hater Matched, and from that he 
vegetated fast in the parts of Fondle Wife, in 
the Old Batchelor ; Colignii, in Villain ; Hob 
in the Country Wake, and Ben the Sailor, in 
Love for Love. But, on a time, he suffered 
himself to be exposed by attempting the 
serious character of Phorbas in @dipus, than 
which nothing could be more ridiculous ; for 
when he came to these words, ‘But, oh! I wish 
Phorbas had perished in that very moment’ 
—the audience conceived that it was spoke 
like Hob in his dying speech. They burst 


* This is a very curious pamphlet, and contains facts 
about actors that can be found nowhere else. Isaac 
Reed had a copy of it that he set great store by, and 
he had written in his copy, ‘* Though I have possessed 
this pamphlet twenty-six years, I have never met with 
a duplicate of it.” Genest was the purchaser after 
Reed’s death at the sale of his effects, and he gave for it 
&i 16s. (9. D., lxiii. 513). Genest has very copiously 
used it in his Account of the English Stage, but, after 
the usual fashion, without acknowledgment ; thereby 
he has weakened the value of the information given 
in his book by depriving it of the authority that 
Aston’s name would have conferred. This confirms 
the uniform tale of the spoiler, everywhere the goods 
purloined are parted with at a tenth of their intrinsic 
value. It might have been stupidity, for Genest spent 
his life in collecting and confusing the material of his 
ten vols. His work is full of facts so huddled 
together that the printing seems to aid in rendering 
them inaccessible. There isa copy of Aston in the 
British Museum, but it is not Reed’s copy.—Verified 
March 23rd, 1887. 
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out into a loud laughter, which sank Tom 
Doggett’s progress in tragedy from that time.* 

“Mr. Doggett was a little, lively, sprack 
man, about the stature of Mr. L—, sen, 
bookseller in B—h, but better built ; his be- 
haviour modest, cheerful, and complaisant. 
He sang in company very agreeably, and in 
public very comically. He danced the 
Cheshire round full as well as the famed 
Captain George, but with much more nature 
and nimbleness. I have had the pleasure of 
his conversation for one year, when I travelled 
with him in his strolling company, and found 
him a man of very good sense, but illiterate ; 
for he wrote me word thus: ‘Sir, I will give 
you a hole, instead of a whole share.’ He 
dressed neat, and something fine—in a plain 
cloth coat and a brocaded waistcoat :—But 
he is so recent, having been often at Bath,— 
satis est. He gave his yearly water badge 
out of a warm principle, being a stanch Re- 
volution Whig. I cannot part with this non- 
pareil without saying that he was the most 
faithful pleasant actor that ever was—for he 
never deceived his audience—because while 
they gazed at him, he was working up the 
joke, which broke out suddenly in involun- 
tary acclamations and laughter. Whereas 


our modern actors are fumbling the dull 
minutes, keeping the gaping pit in suspense 


of something delightful a-coming,—et par- 
turiunt montes, nascitur ridiculus mus. 

“‘ He was the best face-player and gesticu- 
lator, and a thorough master of the several 
dialects, except the Scots (for he never was 
in Scotland), but was for all-that a most 
excellent Sawney. Who ever would see him 
pictured, may view his picture, in the char- 
acter of Sawney,at the Duke’s Head, in Lynn 
Regis, in Norfolk. While I travelled with 
him, each sharer kept his horse, and was 
everywhere respected as a gentleman.” 

There is an original portrait of him at the 
Garrick Club, as well as a small print that 
represents him dancing the Cheshire round, 
with the motto, ‘Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
This engraved portrait is reproduced by Geo. 

* The Dublin University Magazine gives a different 
version of this, stating that Doggett had been forced 
to take the tragical part by the folly of the managers. 
This is quite consistent with Doggett’s obstinately 
reiterated opinion that comedy was truer to nature 


than tragedy, and so superior toit. Yet Aston ought 
to have known the facts as well as anybody. 


Daniel in his Merrie England, ii. 18. Though 
it is a pretty illustration, it is quite valueless 
as giving the character of the man himself. 
The portrait now at the Garrick came from 
the collection of Matthews ; but whether it is 
that mentioned by Aston I have not been 
able to ascertain. 

Love for Love was written by Congreve, 
who greatly admired him, expressly for Dog- 
gett, with a view to fit the character to his 
manner of acting. His great parts were the 
part of Ben in this play; Fondle Wife,* in 
the Old Batchelor, also by Congreve, and 
Hob in the Country Wake, which was written 
by Doggett himself (1696), and is the only 
piece he ever published. 

Downes, in his Roseius Anglicanus, pays 
him the following compliment in his stilted 
and extraordinary English : 

“Mr. Doggett on the stage is very aspectabund, 
wearing a farce in his face ; his thoughts deliberately 
framing his utterances congruous to his looks: he is 
the only comic original now extant ” (8. D., 52). 

Cibber says “ he was the most original and 
the strictest observer of nature of any actor 
of his time. As a singer he had no com- 
petitor. He borrowed of none, was a model 
to many, and never overstepped the propriety 
of nature.” 

Dibdin thinks “he was the most original 
and strictest observer of nature of all the 
actors then living. He was ridiculous with- 
out impropriety ; he had a different look for 
every different kind of humour ; and though 
he was an excellent mimic, he imitated no- 
thing but nature” (3. W., 154). 

Amongst others, Sir Godfrey Kneller paid 
him a compliment, saying that he was a 
better painter than himself, for “I can only 
copy nature from the originals before me, 
while you vary them at pleasure, and yet pre- 
serve the likeness” (3. G., 151). 

He must have been very much before the 
town, for he is mentioned two or three times 
in the Spectator. At No. 235, it is said that 

‘© A gentleman, whose habit of applause at the 


theatre and opera house was such that at the latter 
place he was said to have demolished three benches in 





%* Colley played Fondle Wife so completely after 
the manner of Doggett, copying his voice, person, and 
dress with such scrupulousness that the audience, 
mistaking him for the original, applauded vociferously. 
Of this ett himself was a witness, for he sat in 
the pit (10, D., ii. 18). 
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demonstrating it, whilst he had broken half a dozen 
planks upon Doggett.” 
At No. 370, he is again named thus: 


“ The craft of an usurer, the absurdity of a rich fool, 
the awkwardness of a fellow of half courage, the un- 
grateful mirth of a creature of half wit, might for 
ever be put out of countenance by proper parts for 
Doggett.” 

The Country Wake, his own piece, was 
played with applause in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(3. B., ii. 73), and has since been altered into 
a ballad-farce called Flora, or Hob in the Wall. 
According to Baker it is one of the best 
pieces of the kind extant. Of this play, and 
of Doggett’s acting in it, we find the follow- 
ing high commendation in the Spectator, No. 
502: 

‘¢T have no objection to the well-drawn rusticities 
of the Country Wake; and there is something so 
miraculously pleasing in Doggett’s acting, the awk- 
ward triumph and comic sorrow of Hob in different 
circumstances, that I shall not be able to stay away 
whenever it is acted.” 

The Dublin University Magazine before 
mentioned (9. D., Ixiii. 513) states that the 
first authentic record of Doggett in London 
occurs in 1691, when he played the character 
of Deputy Nincompoop in Durfey’s Love for 
Money, which was produced at Drury Lane, 
then always called “The Theatre Royal.” 
Next came his impersonation of Solon, in 
Durfey’s Marriage Hater. In 1706, he was 
with the Lincoln’s Inn Fields Company, 
which we are told by this writer had removed 
to Vanbrugh’s new theatre in the Haymarket 
(which was opened April 9th, 1705), under 
the management of the able, but unfortunate, 
Owen Swiney. 

The most interesting account of all, how- 
ever, is that which we find at the end of a 
Tatler paper, No. 120, which contains the 
following singular announcement. The Zatler 
here spells the name Dogget, but we will 
retain the double ¢: 


‘* ADVERTISEMENT.-—I have this morning 
received the following letter from the famous 
Mr. Thomas Doggett : 


“¢Srm, 

““*On Monday next will be acted, for 
my benefit, the comedy of Love for Love. If 
you will do me the honour to appear there, I 
will publish on the bills that it is to be per- 


formed at the request of Isaac Bickerstaffe, 
Esq. ; and question not but it will bring me 
as great an audience as ever was at the house 
since the Morocco ambassador was there. 
***T am (in the greatest respect), 
‘‘¢Vour most obedient, 
‘¢¢ And most humble servant, 
***THomAS DocGETT.’ 


*‘ Being naturally an encourager of wit, as 
well as bound to it in the quality of censor, I 
returned the following answer : 


*¢ Mr. DOGGETT, 

““*T am very well pleased with the 
choice you have made of so excellent a play ; 
and have always looked upon you as the best 
of comedians; I shall, therefore, come in 
between the first and second act, and remain 
in the right-hand box over the pit till the end 
of the fourth, provided you take care that 
everything be rightly prepared for my re- 
ception.’” 


In No. 122, Thursday, January roth, 1710, 
he writes of his “ appearing at the play on 
Monday last ;” and in a note it is said: 


“N.B.— A _ person dressed for Isaac 
Bickerstaffe did appear at the playhouse on 
this occasion.” 


Addison continues in the same paper to 
the effect that on this oceasion it has been 
communicated to him “that the Company of 
Upholders desired to receive me at their door 
at the end of the Haymarket, and to light me 
home to my lodgings ;’ but that part of the 
ceremony he forebade. He is writing as 
Isaac Bickerstaffe, and under that fiction the 
lodgings would be in Shire Lane. We must 
not confuse this with Addison’s lodgings, which 
as we know from Pope lay in the Haymarket 
up three pair of stairs, when he was busy 
upon his Campaign, a poem that was pub- 
lished in 1704, and which lifted him at once 
to a Commissioner of Appeals; so that by 
1710, the date in question, he was no longer 
to be looked for up three pair of stairs. 

Doggett by his frugality and successful dab- 
bling in the stocks (9. D., lxiii. 543) had 
amassed money, and after the quarrel with 
Wilks and Cibber, above narrated, he with- 
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drew entirely from the stage, and pitched his 
tent in the then sweet little village of Eltham, 
where he breathed his last on September 
22nd, 1721. Having been born in 1670, he 
was but fifty-one at the date of his death. 

C. A. Warp. 


Customs of Petminster. 


25 CAROLI SECUNDI, 1673. 


Divers of the ancient customs of the Manor of Yet- 
minster prima, alias Ubury prebend, within the 
hundred of Yetminster, in the County of Dorset. 
=) HE lord of y* manor ought to find a 

y| steward to keep two courts there 

every year at y® least y® one abt 
Hocktide the ot about Michas. 

All y¢ ten's of y® said manor are bound to 

do their suit and service to the same courts 

upon reas’ble warn? given them by y* reeve 

upon pain of amercement. The reeve is the 


lord’s chief officer to gather up his rents and 
to levy the fines, heriots and amercents all 
w“h he is bound to deliver and make accompt 
at Sarum after Hocktide and Michas if y* 
lord so require it ; and if he be robbed by the 
way or by his negligence or waste or do con- 


sume any part or the whole of the lords 
money in his hands the ten*s are bound to 
make satisfaction to the lord. 

The reeve is to be chosen at every Michas 
court for every yre in this sort :—the whole 
homage must deliver 3 tens names to y® 
stew? wh’ of 1 must dwell in Leigh the ot in 
Chetnoll and y* 3rd in Yetmins' and y* 
steward is to choose of those three whom he 
lists. _Wch reeve for dof his office is to be 
allowed his own rent of the lord for that yre 
and shall have all the tops and bark of the 
trees that are assigned out of the lords woods 
to the tens for the separations y* yre. 

Any tent may ass" nominate or surr’ his 
tenem* to his child or to any o person whom 
he listeth at any court before the homage or 
out of y® court before the reeve and 2 or 
more of y® ten‘s or if it so happen that the 
reeve or any of the ten‘s be not present he 
may make notwithstandé a good surr™ nomi- 
nat” or assignmt before suffict witnesses where- 
soever he shall be by deliver? a rush or a 
straw or by say® these words or the like I 
A.B. do surr™ my tenemt wch I hold of E.D. 


my Lord in the manor of Yetminst. prima 
into y® hands of the lord to the use of E.F. 
my son or any o* or by any o° words assignm t 
limit® or nominating his barg"™ sav® and ex- 
cept® to myself after y° custom of the manor 
there such a part of y® dwellé house &c. and 
such pcels of ground &c. if he list to reserve 
any to himself if not then witht any sav® pro- 
vid‘ always there be assign’d sufficient to y® 
tent over and above y° excepts to pay the lord’s 
rent and to discharge separat"’ wch shall be 
adjudged by y* whole homage at the same 
court when the tent doth claim to be so 
admit? and if there be not enough to dischge 
it y° homage shall be chged w*® ye s¢ rent and 
separations.* 

Whats’ y* husb* doth except unto himself 
having then a wife y° same wife shall enjoy y* 
same excepts in as large a man’ dur® her life 
only as her said husb* did or might do. The 
p’ty that doth make such surr’ shall no more 
be called a ten‘, but an exceptor and shall 
enjoy such excepts by a written copy of ex- 
cepts dur® his life witht doing suit and service 
or pay® any rent and he to whose use y® surr* 
was made shall be the tenant. : 

If any such exceptor will set to farm his ex- 
cepts y® ten‘ to y® same barg" shall rent the 
same if he list one penny within any o' man’s 
price y‘ witht fraud shall offer the same. 

If any ten‘ do ass" or surr’ out of y® court 
and y® surr® or assignment be made or done 
as afs‘and y® s* person whe’ he be man or 
woman or child to whose use the surr’ or 
assign‘ is taken do in like sort surr’ or ass" 
again to ano" before a court kept, [the] surr’s 
or assign™* how many soever they be are all 
good and y* custom is y* y® tent who cometh 
to the next court to be admitt* to y* same 
barg” shall before he be admitt‘ ten‘ satisfy the 
lord of all such fines and heriots as be due to 
y® lord for so many surr‘ or assignm‘ as shall 
be made of y*® same barg" since the last court 
before. All such fines and heriots shall be 
cess’d by the homage and y* reeve accord® to 
y® cust™ if the lord and he cannot otherwise 
agree. 

The p’ty to whose use any surr* or assign™ 
is made shall at y* next court to be kept upon 
reas’ble warn* or before, sue to y® lord or his 
officer and tender a reas’ble fine and an heriot 

* See Magna Charta, 9 Hen. III., c. 32, Dalrym. 


F.P. 95, by which the tenant was obliged to except 
sufficient to answer the services. 
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for every surr’ or assign™ th’of made since 
the last court and if he can‘ agree with the 
lord after 2 courts y® reeve and ten* be® sworn 
to be indifferent bet. y* lord and y* ten‘ shall 
rate and access y® fine and fines wch be* so 
rated by the major part of y* homage shall 
bind the lord to admit y* p’ty ten‘ and to 
accept y’ fine. 

If surr’ be made to a maid or widow and 
so she become tent he y* shall marry with her 
shall be taken ten‘ in her right for one penny 
to the stew*. 

When any ten‘ is admitt* he or they shall 
pay unto y® stew* for every tenem* 2s and for 
every half place 12d and for every cott®* 6d 
and shall give unto the homage a gallon of 
good ale and a loaf of bread wch is y*® cus- 
tomary hold and there was never any other 
wright® within y® manor sav® copies of excepts 
wch are before ment*. 

Every ten‘ must reside upon his tenm* un- 
less upon good cons’ons he be licenced by y* 
lord in y® face of the court. 

No ten‘ or exceptor can let his tenemt or 
any pt thereof for longer term than for one 
yre at a time; if he do he is amerc’d for it. 

If any waste be done and so found by y* 
homage the p’ty so offend® shall for y* 1st 
offence pay double damages, for y° 2nd offence 
treble damages as shall be assess‘ by the 
homage upon their oaths, and offend® in y* 
same y® 3rd time shall forfeit his tenem‘ or 
cottage to the 1°. 

Item, upon the death or surr’ of y° ten’t 
y° lord shall have y® best quiet [quick] beast 
of y° s* ten‘ in y* name of a heriot and if he 
have no quick goods then y® best goods of 
his household stuff or apparel w’ch the reeve 
of his office shall presently seize upon and 
cause to be appraised by some of y* ten*® to 
the lords use and y° lord is to choose whe* he 
will have y* goods or y® price. 

Item, y* widows whose husbands die 
ten® shall enjoy such tenem® as were their 
husb“ at the time of their deaths dur* their 
widowhoods if they live chastely and may in 
their widowhood lawfully ass" her barg" by 
surr’ as her husb* might in his life time. 

Item, all widowers and widows dur* all 
y° time of their widowhood shall have 18d. 
yearly abated of their rent for every tenem* 
they hold and y* reeve shall be allowed it in 
his accomp* to the lord. 





Item, no tenem‘ can be let for any longer 
est. than for one life only. 

Item, there can be no revers* granted to 
any. 

Item, if any ten‘ die having no wife witht 
limit® over his tenem‘ by surr’ or assignm! 
as is aforesaid, then y* L* may carefully dis- 
pose of the same tenem‘ or tenem* at his 
pleasure but he can grant it but for one life 
only and in such case he may make choice of 
his ten‘ and may make his own fine without 
the ten® assessm‘. 

Item, every tent‘ with" the manors hav* 
any decayed house in timber, if upon his re- 
quest y° lord refuse to allow him necess’ 
timber in his woods, may cut so much 
tember grow* in and upon his own tenem* as 
shall be tho‘ convenient by a skilful carpenter 
to repair y° same without y*® assignment of 
the lord or his officers and of any ten‘ having 
such need of timber and hath none grow? 
upon his own tenem‘ then he must req‘ the 
lord or his officers to appoint him so much 
timber grow* upon any o* tenem of the same 
manor as shall be tho‘ needful to repair his 
decayed tenem wch the lord may do or his 
officers by his appoint’ by our cust™ as y*® 
rinds and lops of all such timber be left in 
y° ground to his use that owneth y® ground. 

Item, no customary ten‘ can sell any 
timber grow* upon his tenement o* than such 
as shall be thrown down with y* wind or 
hedgewood left upon y* new digg* of any of 
y° ten parts of grounds but he may witht as- 
signment or controlm‘ take suffict houseboot 
hayboot ploughboot and fireboot topp and 
lopps at reasonable times any trees timber or 
fuel grow® in and upon his own tenem* so he 
make no waste, wch waste if any be done 
must be adjudged by y* homage and punish- 
able as afores*. 

Item, ther are customary quarries lying in 
y® cast downs wch is y® lord’s demesns and is 
known by y* name of Quarry Close in y® wch 
it is lawful for y* ten“ to dig and carry away 
at all times such stones as they shall need to 
build or repair their houses. 

Item, y® stew® shall and ought to choose at 
y° end of every court 2 of the ten® to be 
assessors of all y° amercem“. 

[From Watkins’ Zreatise on Copyholds, 
3rd edition, by Rodert Studley Vidal : 

London, 1821, vol. ii., pp. 230-338.] 
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Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 


Notes from Winchester City Ac- 
counts.—The Winchester Records, like 
those of all our old towns, afford an idea of 
the rough methods of justice of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. The ducking- 
stool for scolds and shrews has engaged the 
talents alike of poet and caricaturist, and 
Winchester would appear to have allowed the 
“‘chaire” to be neglected, for on March 8, 
1685, the Chamberlains were presented for 
not providing a ducking-stool, and the mar- 
ginal note—“let it be done”—shows an 
alacrity on the part of the authorities. The 
next entry, on December 14, same year, that 
it requires mending, is a proof of consider- 
able use in that period of some nine months. 
There were repairs in the interim, and these 


are duly set forth : 
4 6 d 


For ye weight of ye ducking stoole, 4 

stone 13 lbs., at 44¢. per Ib. ... « I 5 104 
For a handle and gudgeon and two aed 

to the Tumbler, 11 lb. at qd. ... o 3 8 
For a Staple to ye Tumbler om 0 0 3 
For a pin and ~ and Bouster to ye 

pulley... oI 4 
Soon after New Year's sie: 1686, a rope to 
let down the chaire into the towne ponde 
cost 5s. 9d., and the artistic painting of ye 
chayre in oyle cost five shillings. The whip- 
ping-post and the piliory are frequently men- 
tioned. A staple to the former cost 3d., and 
it held one Dorothy Eltott, a cobbler’s wife, 
in 1646, while receiving at the “post” on 
market day such chastisement stripped to the 
waist as would produce blood. Later on, 
and early in the eighteenth century, public 
correction at the post or cart’s tail was 
general. The cost of a public whipping of 
two beggars with false passes as soldiers was 
6s.; whilst lewd women were chastised at 
2s. 6d. each. There was some humour in 
the early days of the eighteenth century, as 
the annexed fragment from the Sessional 
Records proves. It is highly ludicrous :— 
“The Information of Robert Tarleton, Ser- 
geant at Mace of the said citty, taken on oath 
this 3rd Septr., 1722. The informant saith 
on his oath that on Friday, the 31st August 


last, about an hour after His Majesty passed 
through the said citty, he saw Anthony New- 
man, Junior, carry in procession on his 
shoulder a large cabbage with the root on to 
it before George Todd, of the said citty, 
victualler in the Middle Brooks ; and that he 
saw it brought out of the Red Lyon ale 
house, and carried before the said George 
Todd towards his own house; and he verily 
believes it was carried before the said George 
Todd by the said Newman with an intent to 
ridicule ye maior and aldermen of ye said 
citty, who had just before carried their mace 
before His Majesty.” What became of these 
offenders against mayoral majesty cannot be 
found from the Records. Peradventure his 
Worship, Master Foyle, reprimanded the 
humourist. The lighting of the city was 
effected by “6 oyle Lamps,” and the scavenger 
had 12s. a year to clean the High Street.— 
W. H. Jacos. 

The Fountainhall Folio.—Mr. Geo. 
Neilson writes to us respecting his recent 
interesting discovery: “The ‘ Fountainhall 
folio,’ as it is now called, is of no little value 
—legal, historical, and general. Its author- 
ship has been hidden for the greater part of 
two centuries. Whilst Sir Walter Scott and 
others were editing various other volumes of 
Fountainhall, this one slumbered on in Stir- 
ling’s library, like many another gem in dark 
unfathomed caves elsewhere!” In his recent 
note to the Athenaeum, Mr. Thomas Mason 
stated that the MS. had been in the Stirling’s 
and Glasgow Public Library since 1791, and is 
of miscellaneous character, its contents being 
in the main copies of historical and legal 
papers, with some intermixture of remarks by 
the compiler. Mr. Neilson communicated his 
discovery to the Scotsman. The MS. contains a 
sketch of the life, a catalogue of the charities, 
and a copy of the epitaph of the Lady Yester, 
whose memory is perpetuated in the name of 
one of the churches of Edinburgh. This 
occurs among “ A Perfect Inventar of all the 
pious donationes since the dayes of King Ja: 
the ffirst.” The story of the identification of 
the MS. as the work of the eminent judge 
and historical collector, Sir John Lauder, 
Lord Fountainhall, deserves a place among 
the anecdotes of research. Mr. Neilson thus 
describes the MS.: “It is a large volume 
bound in calf, and containing 756 foolscap 
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pages of stout paper, 12} inches long by 84 
broad. Many leaves are impressed with 
water-marks, the commonest of which are 
variant forms of the fool’s cap—a jester’s 
head, with bells radiating from the neck. 
This stands upon a line rising from three 
balls disposed pyramidically. But the mark, 
in many instances, is the printed word, 
‘RonDE;’ whilst in one or two cases it is 
p.c. The book is in three parts bound to- 
gether, but paged separately, written in three 
distinct hands, two of which appear to be 
those of clerks or copyists. The third, a 
small, neat, hand, is the autograph of the 
compiler.” The process of identifying this 
autograph is described as follows: “ Enough 
of the manuscript—what of its author? The 
volume contains a considerable number of 
decisions in the Court of Session, it has 
some styles of writs and several brief articles 
on points of law, it contains elaborate dis- 
quisitions on the Commissary Court, it cites 
Justinian, Craig de Feudis, and ‘ Balfour his 
Practiques,’ and no less than ten pages are 
devoted to ‘ Ane alphabeticall abridgment of 
the severall wryts contained ina certain style- 
book.’ These circumstances make it certain 
that the work is a lawyer’s. Whoever he was, 
he speaks as one who knew the contents of 
the Advocates’ Library; he must have had 
access to the papers of Heriot’s Hospital, 
and to the records of the Town Council of 
Edinburgh, and his remarks display a close 
acquaintance with the history of the city. 
That he was an Edinburgh advocate seems, 
on these facts, all but certain, especially when 
his incidental mention of his other volumes 
is considered. Once he refers to ‘the other 
manuscript ;’ he cites a patent to the wine 
merchants as ‘in my folio law manuscript 
A 13 at 29 of August 1684;’ he alludes, 
apparently concerning a bill of suspension, 
to ‘my collection of practiques, num: 161 ; 
and on his fast page, in a marginal note re- 
garding the public debt, he quotes, ‘my 
extracts of the books of sederunt at the 26 of 
february 1656.’ This is a most insignificant 
body of facts towards identification of this 
advocate who flourished from 1673 to 1684, 
and of course before and after, making, like 
his brethren of the bar at that time, his 
‘practicks’ and styles and decisions, but 
studying history the while. His date is not 


that of the better known writers of ‘ practicks’ 
and makers of historical collections. It was 
too late for Balfour of the ‘ Annals,’ or for 
Sir R. Spottiswood or Sir T. Hope of the 
‘Practicks’ and ‘Minor Practicks.’ Stair 
it certainly was not; and his son Sir James 
Dalrymple’s published works do not embrace 
the period covered by the collection of this 
as yet unknown author. Doubtless others of 
his MSS. survive in Edinburgh. Who was 
he? That is the question. When the fore- 
going lines were penned I had not yet had 
an opportunity of making a comparatio litera- 
rum of certain manuscripts in the Advocates’ 
Library, and could only indicate my strong 
suspicion that the writer was Sir John Lauder, 
Lord Fountainhall, whose labours illustrate 
so much of the history and law of the latter 
half of the seventeenth century. Having now 
made an examination of the voluminous writ- 
ings of that distinguished Judge, I conclude 
by simply stating that the Glasgow manuscript 
is unquestionably his.” 





Antiquarian Mews. 


A LOCAL newspaper gives the following news of the 
works in progress at Crowland (or Croyland) Abbey : 
The fine old ruins of the east end of the nave of Crow- 
land Abbey have been put into a very good state of re- 
pair. Thepillars, arch, and screen have been thoroughly 
overhauled, and to all appearance will be preserved 
without much further outlay for several generations. 
The pillars and arches of the south arcade are next 
to be taken in hand, and it is to be hoped that the 
fine old doorway in the west front will not be neg- 
lected for want of funds. 


The last of the present course of Rhind Lectures 
in Archeology, in connection with the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, was delivered in the Masonic 
Hall, Edinburgh, on November 9th. Dr. Robert 
Munro dealt with the culture and civilization of the 
early dwellers of Europe. Pointing out that the 
earliest lake-dwellers lived in the Stone Age, and were 
acquainted with agriculture and the rearing of cattle, 
he went on to speak of the general characteristics of 
that age. The early lake-dwellers were not insensible 
to the charms of trinkets, but their dwellings were 
somewhat primitive places. He alluded to the find- 
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ing of jade relics throughout different parts of Europe, 
spoke of the intreduction of metals, sketched the 
Copperand Bronze Ages, and made a passing reference 
to the osteological remains of the lake-dwellers. 
Altogether he regarded the early lake-dwellers as 
being possessed of the main principles of civilization, 
as a people whose state continued to improve with 
the progress of time. With the introduction of the 
Iron Age into Switzerland he found that there came 
a new people, probably belonging to a branch of the 
original Celts of Scotland, who displaced the early 
lake-dwellers and their villages. He traced the 
distribution of what is known as La Tene civilization 
in Europe, and concluded by summing up in a general 
way the condition of the lake-dwellers, and the 
influence they had exerted upon the world. 


On November 8th there was uncovered in the 
south transept of the buried Saxon church in Peter- 
borough Cathedral a portion of one of the side altars, 
It was anticipated by the clerk of the works, Mr. J. T. 
Irvine, that such would come to light during the 
excavations now proceeding for the arching over of 
the remains. The portion of the altar now brought to 
light is the east wall or reredos, and one cf the founda- 
tion slabs on which rested the pillars to support the 
altar slab. Both are in their position as they were when 
nearly a thousand years ago the sacred edifice was 
fired by the Danes. The reredos wall is about 6 feet 
in length, and the supporting slab in front of it about 
2 feet. The sister foundation slab is not to be found, 


but it is thought probable that it may be below the 


present surface. Of course this will be put to verifi- 
cation. Right over the spot was built a very sub- 
stantial brick grave, which from the dusty state of 
the remains it contained, was over 200 years old. 
This was removed and the contents reburied. These 
brick graves, indeed, meet the workmen at every turn, 
but where possible they are not molested. Several 
are indeed built upon the actual Saxon building. On 
the day named the slope leading to the high altar 
was come to. This slope answered the purpose of 
the more modern steps. It is a matter of misfortufie 
that the east wall of the chancel will not be excavated ; 
this is owing to the belief that it cannot be done with 
safety to the foundations of the present building, 
which it either enters or abuts against. The work of 
forming the crypt is proceeding apace. 

Under the north window of the chantry in the 
north transept of the parish church of Yaxley there is 
a sculptured stone, representing two hands holding a 
heart. In the year 1842, when extensive repairs and 
alterations were being carried out in the church, the 
late vicar, the Rev. C. Lee, supposing that something 
specially curious must be connected with this stone, 
had it taken out, and the following interesting dis- 


covery was made: Behind the stone there was a 
cavity nearly as deep as the thickness of the wall, at 
the end of which was found a small round wooden 
box, with a movable cover, which, when opened, 
emitted a fragrant perfume, and a human heart, which 
had been embalmed, was discovered within it. The 
heart was sufficiently perfect to be held in the hand 
for a moment, but the action of the air caused it 
almost immediately to crumble into dust. The dust 
was carefully deposited in the wall, and the stone re- 
placed, but the box has been at the Vicarage ever 
since, and is an object of great interest and curiosity 
to all visitors to the church. No inscription was dis- 
covered, so that it is impossible to determine with 
certainty to whom this heart belonged. The tradition 
is that it was the heart of William de Yaxley, a native 
of this place, as his name implies, who was appointed 
Abbot of Thorney in the year A.D. 1261, and died 
A.D. 1293. He is said to have founded and endowed 
this chantry, and directed that at his death his body 
should be buried at Thorney, and his heart at Yaxley. 
From existing records in the British Museum, it ap- 
pears that William of Yaxley was a most able and 
energetic ruler and administrator of the monastery of 
Thorney. He was a great builder, and made large 
additions and improvements to the monastic buildings, 
including a new refectory or dining-hall, The box in 
which the heart was discovered measures 4 inches in 
depth, by 3g inches in diameter, outside measurement. 
The wood is apparently beech, and it is an interesting 
specimen of wood-turning of the period. The bottom 
is decayed, but considering its great antiquity, about 
six hundred years, it is in remarkable preservation. 


The following incident which has happened in the 
year 1888 in an agricultural village in Germany shows 
that the belief in witchcraft is -still deeply rooted 
among the lower classes even of civilized countries. A 
farmer at this village lost several head of cattle within 
a few months, and the whole family agreed that this 
could only be the result of witchcraft, exercised, no 
doubt, by a neighbour with whom they were not on 
friendly terms. A miller from the vicinity, far-famed 
for his power over evil spirits, was consulted, and 
ordered the doors tobe painted with a certain ointment, 
after which the first person entering the house would 
be the evil-doer, and could only be kept from further 
mischief by having his or her nose squeezed between 
the door till it was utterly crushed. The first person 
who entered was the neighbour’s wife, who was duly 
captured, and who, though the attempt at crushing 
her nose was unsuccessful, received some serious 
wounds on the head in her attempt to escape her 
torturers. 

We learn from the Atheneum that an assistant of 
the director of the Constantinople Museum has been 
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despatched to Aidin to-explore the neighbouring 
woods for remains of the ancient Tralles, many frag- 
ments of which are built into the fronts of houses in 
Aidin; also that during the excavations in 1888 at 
Eining, on the Danube, the ancient Abusina, the dis- 
coverics made include some very fine lance-heads, a 
sword and scabbard, female ornaments, a stilus, brick 
stamps of the third legion and of various cohorts. 
Amongst the pieces of glass found is one inscribed 
GLVCV. An important discovery by the inspector 
of antiquities at Terranova Pausania is also reported : 
forty-seven Roman milestones between Terranova and 
Telti, which were not known before, and which form 
the richest series of the like monuments in Italy. 


Mr. W. E. Winks has communicated to the 
Atheneum an account of the find of Roman remains 
in Glamorganshire, which has been abridged as 
follows: Mr. John Storrie, the curator of Cardiff 
Museum, recently suggested that excavations should 
be made in a field known as Caermead, about a mile 
to the north-north-west of Llantwit-Major, and half a 
mile west of the road to Cowbridge. The result has 
been the discovery of a large and well-appointed 
Roman villa, showing indications of military occupa- 
tion either here or in the near neighbourhood. The 
building must have covered about two of the eight 
acres which are enclosed and defended by a rampart, 
and the outlines of fifteen rooms have been made out, 
three being sufficiently exposed to afford an oppor- 
tunity of judging of their probable use and style of 
mural decorations. ‘The largest of these rooms is 
60 feet by 51, and Mr. Storrie believes it was used as 
apretorium. Parts of the walls are about 9 feet high, 
and retain their original wall plaster, with decorations 
in blue, vermilion, and Pompeian red, as bright as 
when first laid on. The most interesting room is a 
large hall, 39 feet by 27 feet, divided into two com- 
partments by a slight wall pierced by a wide door 
space, most likely covered by curtains, to be removed 
when it was desirable to throw the two compartments 
into one. The floor is covered with tessellated pave- 
ment of a singular pattern. In laying bare the pave- 
ment of this hall no fewer than forty-one human 
skeletons of both sexes and all ages have been met 
with, and among them the bones of three horses. In 
one instance a human skeleton lay beneath that of a 
horse in such a position as to indicate that the horse 
had crushed and killed the man by falling upon him. 
It is evident that this hall had been the scene of a 
massacre, for in nearly every instance the skull or 
facial bones have been fractured, and the bodies lie 
over One another in confused heaps. In four instances 
there had been an attempt at burial. For this pur- 
pose the pavement was torn up and the body laid in 
an opening not more than 6 inches deep, its feet 
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towards the east, and then surrounded with stones in 
the form of a coffin, and covered with a few inches of 
earth. The unburied bodies belong to a small race 
with brachycephalic skulls ; but those that are buried 
were clearly men ofa larger size, and had skulls of 
the dolichocephalic type. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the former represent the natives of the district, 
and the latter the attacking party. A cinerary urn 
and other specimens of pottery have been found, and 
one Greek and six or seven coins of Roman imperial 
brass, of the latter half of the third century. Among 
the carved stone relics the most interesting is a roughly 
wrought pinnacle in Bath oolite about 2 feet high, 
with all the look of an ornament intended for the roof 
of a Christian Church, and several stone mortaria for 
pounding meal were also found. In the north-west 
angle of the building area is a hypocaust, with a bath, 
if it isa bath, so large (26 by 22 feet 6 inches) as to 
point to public use, and to a considerable Roman or 
Romano-British settlement in the neighbourhood. 
The hypocaust is constructed of most irregularly- 
shaped piers and most amorphous channels for the 
smoke and heated air. There are traces of a Roman 
road leading from this site, Caer Wrgan, to Tre 
Wrgan (half a mile away), and it is believed that 
Roman remains were found at the latter place twenty- 
seven years ago. The discovery raises several ques- 
tions: whether this is the ancient Bovium or Bomium 
of the Itineraria Antonini; whether we have here a 
military station to protect the Via Julia against in- 
roads from the south; whether this Roman road was 
part of a Via Maritima which is supposed to have run 
from the Via Julia through Bovium to the coast ; 
whether this was the site of a monastic College, 
founded by St. Germanus in 447 ; and whether it was 
the scene of one of the massacres perpetrated by Irish 
pirates in the fifth century A.D., of which we read in 
the pages of Cadoc, the historian of the neighbouring 
College of Llancarvan? 


The removal of an accumulation of soil in a piece 
of garden ground, the East Bight, in connection with 
the building operations at Mr. Alfred Shuttleworth’s 
mansion, in Eastgate, Lincoln, has’ brought to light a 
very considerable and important fragment of the 
eastern wall of the Roman city. This fragment con- 
sists of a large quadrangular block of solid masonry, 
with dressed facing projecting inwards from the wall. 
The original dimensions appear to have been about 
24 feet in length north and south, and 15 feet in 
depth east and west; but much having been removed, 
it is hard to speak with accuracy. The portion re- 
maining measures 14 feet by 10 feet. It is probable 
we have here the basement of a quadrangular tower 
strengthening the wall, midway between the north- 
east angle and the east gateway. Although large 
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portions of the Roman wall exist in other parts of the 
circuit, this is the only place in which any of the 


‘ashlar facing has been found remaining. The im- 


portance of the discovery leads to the earnest hope 
that it may be found practicable to preserve so valu- 
able a relic of ancient Lindum. 


The rector of Croyland Abbey writes that the work- 
men employed at Croyland Abbey found the piers of 
the south arcade of the old nave built upon column- 
stones and capitals of Norinan work used as spreading 
footings. The portions so found correspond to the 
existing portions of Joffrid’s Abbey (1113). Some 
of the stones are completely split, no doubt from the 
earthquake in 1114, as described by Gough, in the 
History of Croyland Abbey, p. 49:—‘ This year 
(1114) happened so violent an earthquake in Italy and 
England that the new work of the church at Croyland, 
on which the roof had not been laid, gave way, and 
the south wall cracked in so many places that the 
carpenters were obliged to shore it up with timbers 
till the roof was raised.” 


Among the more important objects forming part of 
a collection of Burmese, Indian, and Japanese curios 
recently sold at auction by Messrs. Phillips, Son and 
Neal, is an Indian idol of some value and celebrity. 
This is stated to be the representative of a deity to 
whom Hindoo women pay peculiar worship, and is 
known as the original ‘“Lingam God,” to whose 
shrine at Delhi thousandsof every rank journeyed yearly 
from all parts of India to pay their devotions for a 
period covering about 1,000 years until 1193, when 
the Mahomedan conqueror, Kutb-ud-din, having 
wrested Delhi from the Hindoo Kings, destroyed 
the twenty-seven Hindoo Temples. The “Lingam 
God ” consists of an extraordinary chrysoberyl cat’s- 
eye, of great size and brilliancy, set in a large yellow 
topaz, the whole supported on a native Indian gold 
base, incrusted with diamonds and set round with 
nine gems, called the nine charms, namely, diamond, 
ruby, sapphire, chrysoberyl cat’s-eye, coral, pearl, 
hyacinthine garnet, yellow sapphire, and emerald. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
—-— 

Tyneside Naturalists’ Field Club.—September 
12.—Fifth annual meeting.—Visit to Loughoughton 
and Dunstanborough Castle.—On arriving at Lough- 
oughton, the first thing that attracted attention 
was the church dedicated to St. Peter. Its massive 
towers contain some early Norman windows. 
The walls are of great strength, and it is men- 


tioned in Clarkson’s Survey that ‘‘ the walls should 
be strengthened, as it was the place in which the 
people took refuge.” The church has been lately 
restored. After a brisk walk the party reached 
Rumbling Churn, popularly known as the ‘* Rumble 
Churn.” The chasm is believed to be constantly re- 
sounding with the wail of malignant spirits. It is on 
the east of the castle, and is a perpendicular gulley, 
where one of the basaltic columns seems to have 
slipped down and fallen through, causing a fearful 
abyss, which seethes and boils with terrific uproar. 
In stormy weather when the sea rushes in the waves 
are carried through the aperture, and borne high 
upon the winds in clouds of white spray. Dunstan- 
borough Castle is built on a layer of freestone over- 
lying the basalt. Its area is about nine acres, on 
which Camden says 200 bushels of corn have been 
reaped in one summer, besides hay. The greater 
part of the buildings has disappeared. On the west a 
tower is called Lilburne’s Tower, which rises boldly 
from the edge of the rock. It is of excellent masonry, 
and is believed to have been built by the same work- 
men who built Warkworth Castle. Geologically this 
is very interesting, as in the neighbourhood of Bead- 
nell, scanning the sandstone, geologists find proof of 
fourteen different upheavals of the surface, and fossil 
remains, identical with those which may be seen in a 
quarry on Haltwhistle Common. In the south front 
is a gateway formed by a circular arch with portico 
and inner gate, flanked by two semicircular towers. 
Hence the wall, which is guarded by two square 
bastions and a small sally-port, extends to the cliff. 
It is terminated by Queen Margaret’s Tower, which 
projects over the edge of a narrow cave, and is 
washed by the sea at high tide; near the east tower 
are traces of a chapel. There is reason to believe 
that this stronghold was a British and afterwards a 
Roman fortress, but it is not mentioned until 1315, 
when Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, obtained a license 
for turning his manor-house of Dunstanborough into a 
castle. Brand says, “Long afterwards, the place 
where he was executed was called St. Thomas’s Hill, 
and the same veneration shown as to the tomb of 
Becket.” His estates were confiscated, but afterwards 
restored to his brother, Henry, and continued in the 
hands of the House of Lancaster until the Wars of the 
Roses. After the battle of Hexham, it was garrisoned 
with 200 men, by Sir Richard Tunstall, for Queen 
Margaret. It was afterwards besieged by Lord Wen- 
lock of Hastings, and after an assault of three days 
was battered into the ruins it still remains in. Queen 
Margaret took refuge here for seventeen days, and 
then embarked from the cave beneath the tower in 
her flight to Scotland, when she was driven by tem- 
pest into the port of Berwick, while her general was 
shipwrecked on Holy Island with 500 men, who were 
all slain or taken prisoners, the general escaping by a 
fishing-boat. The hexameter crystals are found here 
called the Dunstanborough diamonds, once supposed 
to form part of the immense treasure with which the 
captive lady will endow her deliverer, and referred to 
in a legendary tale of “Sir Guy the Seeker.” When 
the wind blows unusually loud, the natives still say 
it is Sir Guy groaning for the wizard’s sword, and the 
children refuse to enter the castle in ‘‘the gloaming.” 
The road from- Dunstanborough is interesting, as 
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Craster Tower, once a Border fortress, is passed. It 
is now a modern dwelling-house, and the ancient 
vaulted kitchen is retained as a cellar. The Craster 
family dates back to the Conquest, and is one of the 
oldest and most respected families in the county. 
The fishing village of Boulmer and bay (in this hamlet 
was carried on the smuggling of Hollands gin to a 
very great extent, before Custom House officers were 
on the alert) are then reached, when the beautifully 
wooded dene, with its many windings, is entered, and 
at Howick is the site of an ancient town, destroyed in 
1780, and now occupied by a fine Grecian mansion, 
built 1782, from designs by Newton, Newcastle, and 
enlarged and improved in 1812, In the history of the 
Grey family, we read that “‘ Grey” and ‘‘ Lambton” 
were great reformers, and to them are due many of the 
advantages in commerce and education of the present 
day. The monument at the top of Grey Street was 
raised to Lord Grey’s father, and there is a large monu- 
ment on one of the highest hills in Durham to the 
memory of the first Lord Durham, whose wife was a 
sister of the present earl. Howick Church of St. Michael 
is an ingeniously adapted building, from a very un- 
sightly building dating back to 1746, by the insertion 
of Norman windows and floriated capitals. Under a 
rich Gothic canopy of Caen stone, is the monument of 
the late Earl Grey, Prime Minister 1830 to 1834. 
The mainland stretching between North Sunderland 
and Bamburgh is separated from the Farne Islands 
by a broad sheet of water, termed the Inner Sound or 
Fairway, and close in to Sea Houses lies the islet of 
Monkham. Embleton is the hamlet of Dunstan, 
where Duns Scotus, the celebrated opponent of 
Aquinas, was born. (‘‘Natus in -quadam villula 
parochize de Emylton vocata Dunstan, in Comitatu 
Northumbriz.”) The place still belongs to Merton 
College, at Oxford, where he was professor in theology. 
The vicarage house has a machicolated tower at- 
tached, and is remarkable as one of the three original 
fortified vicarages in Northumberland, the others 
being Whitton and Elsdon. 

Essex Archeological Society.—Annual meeting 
at Chelmsford, August 9, 1888.—The President (Mr. 
Alan Lowndes), in moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts, congratulated the Society upon its pros- 
perity, and thought the plan of having Jocal meetings 
during the year was successful. Referring to their 
visit to Maldon, he said there must exist there and at 
Saffron Walden, Colchester, etc., borough records 
which were extremely interesting. The Historical 
Manuscripts Commission would be only too pleased 
to hear of these records, and would send down an 
inspector, free of expense, to catalogue and publish 
them, as the county records had been published a 
short time since. He suggested to the various 
boroughs that they should look into this matter. He 
hoped the successors of the County Magistrates, who- 
ever they might be, would take as much interest in 
the county manuscripts as the Magistrates had done. 
They were placed in a fire-proof room at the Shire 
Hall, Chelmsford, and might be seen with proper 
supervision, The report and accounts were adopted. 
—Colonel Branfill moved a vote of thanks to the 
President, Vice-Presidents, and officers of the Society 
for their past services, and their re-election for another 
year.—The Rev. E. R. Horwood seconded the motion, 


which was carried.—Thanks were also passed to Mr. 
Laver and Mr. Joslin for auditing the accounts.—Mr. 
Laver replied, and congratulated the Society upon the 
return of the President. They had regretted his 
absence through ill-health, for a more efficient Presi- 
dent, or one who worked harder, they could not 
have. He mentioned that the records of Colchester 
had already been printed, but that owing to the fact 
that the Corporation would only allow fifty copies 
to be printed, the copies were very scarce. He 
suggested that the next by-meeting should be held at 
Witham. — Several new members were elected.— 
Thanks were given to the Mother of the New Hall for 
permitting an inspection of the house, to the Clergy 
for throwing open their churches, and to Mr. 
Chancellor for his trouble in organizing the trip and 
uudertaking to describe the features of interest at the 
churches.—Mr,. Durrant said that a grant had been 
made last year to repair Coggeshall Abbey. He had 
visited it lately, and found it in worse condition than 
ever.—Mr. Laver said the subject had not been lost 
sight of, and when sufficient funds had been obtained 
there would be a proper roof put to the Abbey.—It 
was mentioned that the £5 grant was not sufficient to 
effect the repairs.—The chairman announced that the 
annual meeting next year would be at Epping.—A 
general discussion then followed on archeological 
matters. 

Penzance Natural History and Antiquarian 
Society.—October 12.—The president called atten- 
tion to specimens of the Australian ‘sea-dragon and 
hippocampus, and .to three exceedingly beautiful 
preparations by Mr. James Beare, of Marazion. Also 
to three fishes shown by Mr. R. Pearce Couch—the 
wreck-fish, Ray’s bream, and derbio. Thought for 
the interests of the Society by Mr. R. Pearce Couch 
will enlist for it the pens of Mr. James Lennox, who 
is now engaged in planning the ancient camps of 
Scotland, and of Captain Lukis, a Jersey antiquary. 
Mr. George Lacy drew attention to the damage sus- 
tained by one of the beehive huts at Chysauster in 
the short space of twelve months, and it was resolved 
to ask the Society’s Council either by efforts to schedule 
local antiquities in the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act or by its own exertions to guard and save 
such aremarkatle relic of antiquity. With reference to 
Madron’s baptistery and recent damage to it, Mr. Robins 
Bolitho, the owner, has written the secretary that he 
will use every effort to keep it intact. Some observa- 
tions on a kitchen-midden at Bollowal (St. Just) and 
razor-shells and byssus, with an intimation from the 
President that he would be ready at any future meet- 
ing to refight the question of the oft-used “ Saint” as 
a prefix to the names of Cornish parishes, brought a 
two hours’ meeting to a close, 

Folk-Lore Society.—Annual meeting.—Dec. 6. 
—Mr. Andrew Lang was installed as President in 
succession to the Earl of Stafford, who has resigned. 
In their report the Council state that they desire to 
place before the members some idea as to methods of 
procedure in the future, with a view of enlisting all 
the help that is available. The Szbliography of rolk- 
Lore, which was commenced a few years ago by the 
director, Mr. Gomme, is one of the subjects requiring 
assistance. The Handbook of Folk-Lore, a most 
useful work, is in progress, and additional measures 
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have been taken to ensure its early publication, The 
examination and sifting of existing collections of folk- 
lore is to be systematically undertaken, and this work 
will form the foundation of the science of folk-lore. 
—In his inaugural address Mr. Lang congratulated 
the members upon the work already achieved 
by the Society, particularly mentioning the publi- 
cation of Signor Comparetti’s Book of Sindibad, 
and Mr. Nutt’s Legend of the Holy Grail, the 
latter of which, he said, enabled us to answer, so 
far as it can be answered, the question which 
we have asked ourselves ever since we read 
Malory in our early days, namely, whence come the 
things which are there narrated? The subject of folk- 
lore was a vast one, and the more he thought upon it 
the more it puzzled him. A plea had been made in 
favour of treating it as a science, but directly they 
treated it as a science they trenched upon the 
ground of other societies. For instance, one 
. branch of study which might be pursued came strictly 
within the province of the Psychical Research Society, 
and that was the comparison of ordinary ghost stories, 
such as one might hear told at Christmas time, with 
the ghost stories in the records of the past. He himself 
had once gone into the subject of the Beresford ghost 
story, which had been adapted by Sir Walter Scott in 
ballad form, and he had traced it back through a num- 
ber of medizval sermons to William of Malmesbury. 
From this he inferred either that ghosts had certain 
fixed habits, or that old stories were adapted with 
trifling alterations. This led him to the subject of the 
tendency of the human mind to;invent the same stories, 
and the question how far such stories were invented 
separately, and how far they were transmitted and 
handed down from a common centre. Thus, he had 
ascertained from a friend of his who had lived in New 
Caledonia, that the Kanukas had a story of a lady of 
the woods, to see whom was a presage of death ; and 
precisely the same legend was to be found in the ballad 
of the “Sieur de Nan,” translated froma Breton original 
by Mr. Tom Taylor. Among other subjects was that 
of popular etymologies. The theory of the philolo- 
gists was that expressions arose of which the mean- 
ing was forgotten, but that they remained in the 
language, and, in consequence, people invented 
stories to account for them. There was the 
modern slang expression ‘‘oof-bird,” for instance. 
He understood that it referred in some way to the 
accumulation of wealth. It might be argued that oof 
was a corruption of the French ‘‘ ceuf,” an egg, and 
that reference was made to the goose with the golden 
eggs. Was it likely, however, that men would go on 
talking of the “oof-bird” after the meaning of the 
expression was forgotten? He suggested as a possible 
definition of folk-lore that it was a small department 
or branch of the science of anthropology. In one 
sense, it might be said that folk-lore was at an 
end. The origin of most customs and superstitions 
could be readily accounted for. Thus the superstition 
about thirteen persons sitting down to table referred to 
the Lord’s Supper ; and Friday was held to be unlucky 
because that was the day on which our Lord was cruci- 
fied. On the other hand, when they came to think of 
the difficulties of transmission of the popular tales or 
“ Marchen” of the world, many of which existed in prac- 
tically the same form among all races of mankind, they 


might say that they were only at the beginning of the 
subject. An object to which they might usefully devote 
themselves was the collection of the folk-stories of 
Great Britain. This would enable them to determine 
whether there were not more than three belonging 
specially to this country—namely, Tom Hickathrift, 
Jack the Giant Killer, and Jack and the Beanstalk. 


Se 


Reviews. 


———<~-——— — 


By-ways in Book-Land. By W. H. DAVENPORT 
Apams,. (London: Elliot Stock, 1888.) 8vo., 
pp. 224. 
Issued in the attractive garb of the Book-Lover’s 
Library, although not belonging to that series, this 
volume of short essays on literary subjects is evidently 
calculated to provide leisure reading for busy folk of 
all kinds, All the essays are short, the subjects are 
detached and diverse, but the author has a happy 
method—there is order in disorder, and a distinct 
literary flavour all through. Not the least entertain- 
ing chapter treats of ‘‘ Bedside Books ;” the difficul- 
ties and dangers of reading in bed are amusingly 
described ; so is the ideal bedside book, and it strikes 
us that this volume answers the description, The 
subject of ‘‘Don Quixote in England” is interest- 
ingly treated; ‘“Shakespeare’s England” is disap- 
pointingly thin ; but ‘‘ Jaques in Love” is admirable. 
The liberties taken by Shakespearian stage-adaptors 
with ‘*the melancholy Jaques” are amusingly told. 


A Fersonal Narrative of the Euphrates Expedition. 
By WILLIAM FRANCIS AINSWORTH, Surgeon 
and Geologist to the Expedition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
(London: Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.). 

This is a work in every way calculated to interest 
the antiquary as well as the geographer and general 
reader. The author has spared neither time nor labour. 
in determining the comparative geography of the 
countries described. The sites renowned in antiquity 
—the part which the countries themselves played in 
ancient history—the marches and counter-marches of 
contending forces, and the lines of commercial com- 
munication, are all fully entered upon and discussed. 

It may be said that so much has been heard of the 
valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris Rivers, of Assyria, 
Mesopotamia, Babylonia, and Khaldzea, and of the 
re-opening of these countries to commerce and civiliza- 
tion, that the topic is worn out, almost threadbare. 
But the work before us attests to the fact that as much 
remains to be done—in exploration alone-—as has been 
done. 

Happily the present Government is fully embued 
with the importance of these great rivers, and of the 
countries which they water, to commerce in general, 
and especially as rivalling the rapid strides making by 
Russia to monopolize that of Persia and Central Asia. 

This is attested by the action taken to prevent 
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Turkey erecting fortifications on the banks of the 
Tigris, and thereby threatening the free navigation of 
that river, and by the treaty recently effected with the 
Persian Government, to open the navigation of the 
Karun—the ancient Euleeus—and the first exploration 
of which little-known but remarkable river is given 
at length in the pages before us. 

The author justly remarks in his preface that the 
expedition to the Euphrates stands really without a 
parallel in the history of similar undertakings, alike 
for the novelty and magnitude of the enterprise, for 
the scale upon which it was got up, for the difficulties 
it had to encounter, and for the importance of the 
results obtained. 

The narrative opens with the history of the landing 
on the coast of Syria, and the transport of the material 
of two iron steamers, across a country void of prac- 
tical roads, for a distance of over a hundred miles, to 
the river Euphrates; a labour which, for want of 
means of transport, and the hostility of the then rebel 
pasha—Ibrahim —entailed a vast amount of toil and a 
great loss of time. 

The interval was not, however, lost to science ; the 
survey of the country around was carried out by a 
separate party ; the Gulf of Issus and Cilicia were ex- 
pressly explored ; the antiquities of the latter province, 
so long the seat of an Armenian dynasty, and the oft- 
discussed field of the great battle of Issus, may almost 
be said to be too minutely entered upon. A winter 
excursion was also carried out in Taurus, which not 
only led to interesting results in geography, but was 
also attended by many amusing incidents, among 
which the wanderings of General Chesney and of the 
author, who had lost their way, for three long days in 
the mountains, constitutes not the least. 

We here see the meaning of the work being termed 
a ‘personal narrative,” for the writer, zealous in de- 
termining the geological configuration of the country, 
made what may be called extra excursions into the 
country of the Ansarians and Ccele-Syria, and where 
he interested himself much in the numerous remains 
of an early Christianity that are to be met with on the 
slopes of Mount Belus. 

Another excursion, made during the same interval 
into Northern Mesopotamia, led to a first exploration 
of the ancient city of Haran, the city of Terah, and 
the Carrhze of the Roman contests, and to the dis- 
covery of the site of Serug—the Batnz of the Romans 
—which, together with the traditions associated with 
Abraham at Urfah—the second Ur of the Chaldees— 
tend to throw quite a new light upon the country to 
which the family of the Patriarch emigrated, previous 
to their connection with the land of Canaan. Some 
interesting Assyrian relics were also found upon this 
occasion. 

We must not omit to mention that during the ex- 
ploration of North Syria and Mesopotamia many in- 
teresting points in the history of the Crusades were 
also brought to light. 

At length, the transport carried out, and the twin 
steamers Luphrates and Tigris put together, a first 
descent of the great river was entered upon with feel- 
ings of pleasure, that are vividly pictured in the writer’s 
Narrative. 

The first point of interest reached .on this first 
navigation of a river so renowned i:: history was the 


Castle, so-called, of “the Stars,” because the dwelling- 
place of the Khalif al Mamun, so well known for his 
predilection to astronomical pursuits. This noble 
building is to the present day almost in a perfect state 
of preservation. 

The second was an exploration of the ruins of 
Magog or Mambej, whence the Bambyce of the Low 
Empire—but better known:as Hierapolis, the City of 
the Sun, and the Kar-Chemosh (having the same 
signification) of the Hittites. The ruins lie some 
distance from the river, but on the river-banks the 
remains of what once constituted a port to the great 
city of Syria were met with, at a point where the 
navigation is interrupted by basaltic rocks, and where 
a raft freighted with coal and material fur the expedi- 
tion was lost. The author has not inaptly called this 
pass the “ Iron Gates,” after those of the Danube. 

The next point was Balis, the port of Aleppo, and 
once the seat of a so-called paradise or hunting park 
of the old Persians, Then came the determination of 
the butial-place of Sultan Sulaiman, drowned in the 
river ; followed by the more important determination 
of the site of Thapsacus—the Thipsach of Solomon— 
and, in an historical point of view, the most important 
pass on the river. The author has dubbed it ‘‘ the 
fatal pass,” and has proved the correctness of the 
epithet by a succinct account of the untoward results 
that attended upon the successive passage here of 
conquerors and armies, from Xerxes and Cyrus to 
that of the Expedition itself, followed up as it has 
been by the loss of the 7%gris and by no practical 
results, 

The account of the exploration of Rakkah—the 
favourite residence of Harun al Rashid, the hero of 
the Arabian Nights’ Enteriainments—is replete with 
an interest, which cumulates around the marble city 
of Queen Zenobia—the twin castles of Zilba and Riba, 
and Karkisha at the mouth of the Khabur or Habor 
—the Kir Kesium of the Romans, and the Kar- 
chemish of Holy Writ. 

The author has been much assisted in this part of 
his narrative by a fragment of El Wakedi’s works, 
not available to previous historians, and which is 
devoted to the history of the conquest of the Chris- 
tians of Mesopotamia by the Saracens. It is, as 
justly pointed out, a history of deceit and duplicity, 
not at all in accordance with the generally received 
idea of the daring and heroism of the first followers of 
the Prophet. 

A distinction is here also established between the 
settlement of the captive Israelites at Halah, on the 
Habor, and that in the time of Ezekiel, on the Chebar, 
or Sura River, in Babylonia—a distiaction not pre- 
viously clearly established. 

Below Karkisha came Rehoboth-an-Nahar, or ‘of 
the river,” of Holy Writ, and close by it the extensive 
ruins of Saladin’s Castle, standing on cliffs where was 
a colony—the only one on the river—of a tern or 
river-swallow peculiar to the Euphrates. 

It was immediately below this point that the 7ygrzs 
was lost in a simoon, or hurricane of the desert, the 
details of the melancholy event being given at length. 

An historical novelty presented itself at the pic- 
turesque town of Anah in the determination of two 
separate strongholds, gazas, or treasuries—one of the 
Persians, the other of the Parthians—on two different 
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islands on the river, and long constituting a boundary 
between the two rival powers. 

Left behind by accident, and whilst busy searching 
for fossils, the author interpolates an amusing chapter 
at this point, descriptive of adventures met with on a 
day and a night’s walk along the banks of the river in 
pursuit of the steamer. 

The Principality of the captive Jews—Nehardea 
and Pomebeditha on islands, and Sura on the Chebar 
-—came next in order of exploration, followed by a 
careful and detailed examination of the cities, towns, 
rivers, and canals of Babylonia. The author was the 
first to determine an arrangement of sites for Babylon 
itself, established by Babel being separated from the 
palace, prison, and hanging gardens, by the Baby- 
lonian Nile, since generally received, and the identity 
of the Birs Nimmruda with ancient Borsippa. 

The Expedition met with a strange reception in 
the Babylonian marshes, when an attempt was made 
to carry off a lady passenger, and a skirmish occurred 
with the Arabs of the Muntifik tribe. 

Khaldza is briefly described, but the detail of its 
antiquities is entered into at length in the appendix, 
and brought down as far as possible to recent days of 
research. The palm-groves of the Euphrates are also 
picturesquely depicted. 

After some account of Bussora—with a literary 
disquisition on Sinbad the Sailor—we are trans- 
ported to Bushire, whence a trip was made to the 
ruins of Persepclis, and the cave and sculptures of 
Shapur. The whole account of this excursion is 
replete with interest. 

This was followed by an attempt, which was not 
successful, to re-ascend the Euphrates—by an explora- 
tion of the river Karun and its delta—Mesene and 
the country of the Cha’ab Arabs—with a disquisition 
on the vexed questions of Muhammra, and the Khal- 
dzean origin of the Sabzeans or Mandaites—an ascent 
of the river Tigris—the determination of the Shah al 
Hai as the Pasitigris—the highway to Susa—Cteri- 
phon and Seleucia, and the final break-up at the City 
of the Khalifs, with a long return journey by the 
naphtha-springs of Kir-Kiik—the pashalik of Sulaim- 
aniya—the little Zab, hitherto wrongly placed on the 
maps—Nineveh and Nimriid—and thence by the 
country of the Jacobites, and of the Mardes of old— 
Dyar-bakir and the copper-mines of Arghana—to 
Divriki, Tokat, Amasia, and Constantinople. 

It is obvious that where there is such an extent of 
country traversed, and such a mass of detail included 
in its exploration, it is utterly impossible to give 
any idea of the work in a brief notice, and we have 
therefore been obliged to confine ourselves to giving 
some notion of its varied contents, 





The Story of the Nations: Assyria from the Rise of 
the Empire to the Fall of Nineveh. By ZENAiDE 
A. RaGozin. (London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1888.) 
8vo, pp. 450. 

This is a well-timed work. Apart from the dis- 
coveries of Layard, Botta, and others, which filled 
the world with wonder now some years ago, so much 
has been done by still more modern Assyriologists, 
especially Sayce, Budge, Wright, Maspero, and others, 
that a summary of the present state of knowledge 
with regard to ancient Assyria had become a real 


desideratum, admitting at the same time that what is 
called the ‘‘ Story of Assyria,” as told in the present 
day, will, in half a century hence, be toa new story— 
what the present one js to the compilations of Fraser, 
Bonomi, and Vaux. The discovery of inscriptions of 
olden times is almost being daily made, and their de- 
cipherment as laboriously but as steadily going on. 

We cannot, in the meantime, recommend a better 
work for a New Year’s present than Mr. Ragozin’s 
“ Story of Assyria” to young and old. To the young 
it will open a new world of thought and inquiry ; to 
the old it will reveal Biblical history, as studied in 
their youth, in a totally new light. 

The author has ransacked all the most recent writers 
at command—English, German, and French. He has 
studiously and diligently sifted the material thus ob- 
tained, and he has shown talent and ability alike in 
weaving it into a consecutive story. 

All that is wanting to make the work perfectly 
acceptable is the flavour of the country itself—a know- 
ledge of the land as it is. Thus, for example, he 
opens his story with what he calls “a pale undulating 
line,” delineated on the maps as marking the boundary 
of Mesopotamia and of the alluvial regions of Baby- 
lonia and Khaldza, without a mention of the Wall of 
Semiramis or Media, or of the’ Gates of Paradise of 
the Jews—the Pulai or Pyle of Xenophon. 

And then he passes, with a glance at the map, to 
the Singar hills, without a word of the Habor, the 
seat of Assyria’s greatest holding between the rivers, 
and the seat of the captivity of one of the Tribes of 
Israel ; or of Atra-—the Khezar of the Bible, and 
the seat of the dominion of Queen Zabda in Central 
Mesopotamia. : 

He does step aside to notice Kileh-Shergat, as he 
elects to write it (but Kalah Shergat, or “the castle of 
earth”’), and then the comparative geography becomes 
as weak as is the physical description. Kalah Shergat 
may have been Aushar or Asshur—so was Nimrud, 
aud so was the whole region around of Assyria proper. 
But we have the direct testimony of Benjamin of Tu- 
dela that the place was known as Rehoboth Ir or 
Ur, and Ammianus calls it ‘‘ Ur of the Persians.” 

It is true that the cities described as built by Asshur, 
when he went forth from the land of Shinar (Gen. x. 
11, 12)—Nineveh, Rehoboth, Calah, and Resen—may 
not have been known by these names to the Assyrians, 
and therefore not found on the inscriptions. Radzovil 
has Aushar or Asshur, Kalah, Nineveh, Arbela, and 
Dur-Sharukin. The existing prominent sites are 
Nineveh, Nimriid, Asshur (or the Resen of Genesis, 
which was between Nineveh and Calah), Gla, Kalah 
or Calah, and then Rehoboth or Rehoboth Ur. Mr. 
Ragozin has good authority for identifying Nimrid 
with Kalah, but the identification is opposed to the 
topography of the country; where then could be 
Resen—the Larissa of Xenophon—which was between 
Nineveh and Calah? Arbela is unquestionably a site 
as old as any of the four original cities enumerated as 
built by Asshur, even if its Assyrian name be undeter- 
mined ; and if the smaller mounds of Nimriid, Koyun- 
jik, and Khorsabad yielded such a rich harvest of 
Assyrian relics, what may not lie under the extensive 
medizval Castle of Arbil? . 

But to enter upon the vexed and still undetermined 
questions connected with the geography of Assyria 
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and that of modern times—would be easy as entering 
a maze, and as difficult to get out of it. 

With the exception of Hamath and Karchemish, 
the geography of the country of the Khetah, Hatti, or 
Hittites is involved in still greater obscurity. Known 
of old, they have really found a place in history as a 
nation with a literature of its own within almost a few 
years. Were it only for placing the discoveries made 
in recent times in regard to this little known race of 
people, the volume before us should be welcome to 
all who wish to keep pace with the modern spirit of 
research and inquiry. And then, too, to be satis- 
factorily illustrated, and that at §s.! It is a marvel of 
cheap knowledge. 





Correspondence. 


———>——_—_ 
MIDLAND FOLK RHYMES. 
[Ante, xviii. 116.] 

The article in your September issue on ‘* Midland 
Counties Folk Rhymes,” containing a doggerel on 
‘* Navvy’s Work,” has called to my mind a gravestone 
inscription in Charlbury Churchyard on a ‘‘ Navvy,” 
of which I send you a copy: 

“In Memory of Richard Coombs, of Finstock, 
who was killed by the falling-in of earth in making 
the Railway here, 2nd October, 1851, aged 21 years. 

“‘ Fame sounds the soldier’s praise afar 
Who dies in Victory or War ; 
Why should we not record the fall 
Of those who died to serve us all, 
In works that lead to love and peace, 
Before whose power Wars shall cease? 
More dear to man and near to God 
Is death in peace than death in blood. 
Then blessings on the Raz/man’s tomb, 
And peace attend the soul of Coomb.” 

Here follows a curious note or memorandum upon 
the same stone : 

“In digging this grave was found a Roman brooch, 
which must have been in this spot 1400 years.” 

P.S.—I have always understood that the fourth line 
of the rhyme beginning ‘‘ Aynho on the hill” re- 
ferred to Ewelme, ie. “Yum” or “ Youlm ;” the 
hamlet near Deddington is properly Aempton, not 


Hampton. 
W. P. j. 





WISHING-STONE. 

I should feel greatly obliged if you would try and 
get me some information as to the following through 
the medium of your valuable paper. At Abbotsbury, 
in Dorsetshire, there is a chapel situated on a hill 
called St. Catherine’s, inside of which there is what 
they call the wishing-stone, viz., a cut in the stone 
near the bottom. At the side of a doorway higher up 
in the stone wall are two holes made for inserting 
the fingers. The tradition, as far as I can gather, is 
that, in order to obtain the fulfilment of a wish, the 
person must place the left knee in the hole at the 
side of doorway and the two first fingers of right hand 
in the two holes, and then wish. 


I should feel greatly obliged if you could give me 
some information on this point as to the probability of 
how the idea arose, if it is known. It seems to me as 
though this was originally designed for some penance— 
say, as a place where a delinquent was made to kneel 
while being whipped. 

JOHN JACKSON. 

13, First Avenue, Bush Hill Park, 

Enfield, Sept. 3, 1888. 





EXCAVATIONS AT CRANBORNE. 


In the interesting summary of General Pitt-Rivers’ 
discoveries at Rushmore, given in the Antiquary, a 
suggestion is thrown out that these natives, judged by 
their small stature—4 feet 11 inches to § feet 2 inches 
—were dwarfed by the military conscription adopted 
by the Roman Government after occupation. 

Be it noted these villagers were pit-dwellers ; and 
I am strongly convinced that such crowding together 
of partly-civilized people in caves, weams, ogos, pit- 
dwellings, does tend to keep down the stature, but 
not to reduce the muscular strength. Such herding 
together was an aboriginal habit and pre-Roman ; 
therefore these people did not belong to the Belgic 
or Gallic immigrants described by Gunns, nor the 
Iceni of later writers. 

I may remark that Woodcutts is Woodcote, with 
a slight difference—a common name, closely connected 
with Roman occupation: see one near Wallington, 
Surrey. Then the same Dorsetshire parish has a 
Gussage, also found near Wimborne—a site for Vin- 
dogladium in the same county. This word I connect 
with Guston, also found near important Roman 
stations. The same parish, again, has a Minchington 
—<cf. Minchinhampton, Gloucestershire—also with pit- 
dwellings, which last name is connected with the 
Latin mansio and our manor. 

So I infer these Cranborne villagers were not 
secluded away from the Romans, but were rather their 
customary labourers with, among the common sort, 
some residents of a higher caste. Perhaps a great 
villa may yet be unearthed in this neighbourhood, 


A. HALL. 

October 13, 1888. 

MEMORIAL CROSS. 

After the battle of Wakefield, A.D. 1460, in which 
the Duke of York was slain, it is stated by Camden 
that a cross was erected on the spot where he fell, 
to his memory, which was destroyed during the Civil 
Wars. I shall be glad to receive information from 
any reader of the Antiguary ———- the same, or 
what would be the probable design of such a cross 
erected under the circumstances to royalty during the 
foregoing century. 


Stoneleigh Lodge, Wakefield. 


QUIDNUNC. 





BOOK-PLATES. 


Would you allow me through your columns to sug: 
gest the possibility of a magazine dealing exclusive 
with book-plates ? 


157, Dalston Lane, E. 


J. G. BRADFORD. 
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Che Antiquary Erchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and 1d. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 


Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


Note.—A// Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15th of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


cc, ciel 
For SALE. 


Memory Systems.—Send for List of Books ; sale er 
exchange.—Middleton, 63, Brown Street, Manchester. 

Walton (Izaak), The Compleat Angler, or the Con- 
templative Man’s Recreation ; facsimile, produced in 
photo-lithography by Mr. Griggs; yellow cloth. 
Published by Quaritch, 1882; 12s.—14B, care of 
Manager. 

Ancient English Metrical Romances, selected and 
published by Joseph Ritson, and revised by Edmund 
Goldsmid, F.R.H.S.; 3 vols., in 14 parts, 4to., large 
paper, bound in vegetable parchment ; price £5 5s. 
—1B, care of Manager. 

Sepher Yetzorah, the Book of Formation, and the 
thirty-two Paths of Wisdom. Translated from the 
Hebrew and collated with Latin versions by Dr. W. 
Wynn Westcott, 1887, 30 pp., paper covers (100 only 
printed), 5s. 6d. The Isiac Tablet Mensa, Isiaca 
Tabula Bembond of Cardinal Bembo, its History and 
Occult Signification, by W. Wynn Wescott, 1887, 
20 pp., plates, etc., cloth (100 copies only), 21s, net. 
—M., care of Manager. 

The Book of Archery, by George Agar Hansard 
(Gwent Bowman), Bohn, 1841, numerous plates, 8s,— 
M., care of Manager. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, a number of old parts for 
sale or exchange.—W. E. M., care of Manager. 

Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine, complete, 71 
numbers ; perfect condition; unbound; £3.—H. H., 
care of Manager. 

Very beautiful Leaden Cistern; 200 years old: 
liberal offer expected.—N., care of Manager. 

Caldecott’s Graphic Pictures; édition de Luxe; 
43 10s.—ICc, care of Manager. 

Dumas’ Monte Christo; édition de Luxe ; 5 vols. ; 

3.—2C, care of Manager. 

Blades’ Enemies of Books; large paper edition ; 
£2 2s.—3C, care of Manager. 

Johnson’s The Early Writings of Thackeray ; large 


paper edition (only 50 printed) ; price £4 4s.—4C, care 
of Manager. 

Sexagyma, Esoteric Physiology; a digest of the 
works of John Davenport, privately printed for sub- 
scribers ; £3 3S.—5C, care of Manager. 

Sooner or Later ; in original parts ; 30s.—6C, care 
of Manager. 

MS. Sonnet.—To my Lady Winchelsea, written 
and signed by Alexander Pope.—Offers to Mr. Hole, 
Angel Hotel, Ilford, Essex. 

History of the Bible, illustrated with 260 historical 
sculptures. Published in 1752; fair preservation ; 
size, 15 in x 10in.—Coote, Windsor Street, Chertsey. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Burke’s Landed Gentry, last edition; Walford’s 
County Families, last edition.—Antiquary, 7, The 
Square, Shrewsbury. 

Hardy’s New Testament; The White Cat, illus- 
trated by E. V. B.; Visitation of Pembrokeshire ; 
Burkett’s Commentary on the Bible; Notes on 
Novelists, large paper; Theocritus, large paper; 
Lang’s Odyssey, large paper ; Hamilton’s The Lamp 
and the Lantern; Gardiner’s England, 8vo., vols. 
I and 2; Pleasures of a Book-worm, Roxburgh 
edition; Ball’s State of Man; Lupot on Violin, 
English edition; Manual of Siege and Garrison 
Artillery, vol. 7; Notes on Ammunition, 5th edition ; 
Oldmixon’s British Empire in America, 2 vols. (1708) ; 
Finney’s Gospel Themes; Finney’s Systematic 
Theology ; Fergusson’s Antiquities ; Early History 
of the County of Bedford ; Kirk’s Light out of Dark- 
ness ; Bell Scott’s The Poet’s Harvest Home; The 
Laird O’Coul’s Ghost ; Shakespeare, vol. 7 (1818) ; 
Whittingham, Bibliotheca Topographica Britannica, 
vol. 50; Martinsen’s Christian Dogmatics ; Thomas 
4 Kempis’ Works, 2 vols., 32mo., Jones ; Thomas 4 
Kempis’ Works, Vandergucht.—Retail Department, 
Elliot Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

Berjeau’s Bookworm, Nos. 3, 4, 9, 13, 19, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33) 34, 35) 36; new 
series, 1869, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, II, 12; 
new series, 1870, Nos. I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, II, 12; 
Printers’ Marks, Nos. 5, 6.—Elliot Stock, 62, Pater- 
noster Row, E.C. 

Burke, P., Celebrated Trials of Aristocracy, 2 vols., 
1849-51. Romance of Forum, two series. —“ Thanet,” 
care of Manager. 

Huguenot Society’s Proceedings, vol. ii. Foster’s 
Collectanea, Part XIII. Howard’s Miscellanea 
Genealogica, last part, vol. ii., quarterly series. 
Agnew’s Protestant Exiles. 
dotes, vol. vi. Shirley’s Deer Parks. 
menta, vol. iii.—16A, care of Manager. 
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